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ARE YOU A JUNIOR MEMBER? 


The Illinois Junior Members in the second year of 
reorganization are striving for a record membership 
which will build a strong, working organization of young 
librarians in this state. 


The Junior Members Round Table was conceived 
by ALA as an organization within the ALA in which 
librarians, new in the profession, might have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their mutual problems. It would also 
be a means through which new ALA members might 
become acquainted with other members of the profes- 
sion. The ALA itself had become so large and so 
dominated by older leaders that the uninitiated were 
indeed lost. From this national beginning grew the 
various state junior organizations—now more than 30 
of them. 


The national organization of Junior Members has 
not met with entire success largely because of its uncer- 
tain position within ALA. With the reorganization of 
ALA, efforts are being made to revive the organization 
of young librarians and secure for it a definite place in 
the national association. Also there are many considera- 
tions as to specific requirements which will all be worked 
out eventually. So just now while things are in a pro- 
cess of change, Illinois Juniors are striving to set an 
example for the profession by building an active, en- 
thusiastic group within the ILA that will have real value 
for every young librarian in Illinois. If you are already 
a member of ILA the Junior Member dues for the year 
are fifty cents. Plans are being made right now for IIli- 
nois Junior Members to participate in the ILA confer- 
ence in Chicago next October. We want every ILA mem- 
ber 35 years or under to become a member of this group 
which is really going to do things. Send dues to Lois 
Martin, Illinois State Library. 


[Printed by authority of the State of Illinois] 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


EDWARD J. HUGHES 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE DEPARTMENT HEADS 
P. L. Winpsor, Chairman MARGARET C. NORTON 
District 3 (Urbana) Archives 


ALICE WILLIAMS 


District 1 (Moline) Ryan 


Extension Service 
IDA FAYE WRIGHT 
District 2 (Evanston) HARRIET M. SKOGH 


Cam. B. Roven General Library 


District 2 (Chicago) Jessie JENKS 


EARL BROWNING Adult Education 
District 4 (Peoria) 
AGNES LONG 


Field Visitor—School Libraries 

EFFIE LANSDEN BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 

District 6 (Cairo) Field Visitor—Public Libraries 


(including subscriptions, donations, deposits-—U. S.) 
*As of March 1, 1939. 


Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which is 
prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work of all 
departments (including the Archives, Extension Service and the General Library) and the 
use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which serves 
as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT 
ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS issued from 
time to time, explaining certain phases of service. Leaflets in print at the present time are: 


Leaflet No. 1 Picture Collection 

Leaflet No. 2 Free Books for Illinois Readers 

Leaflet No. 3 Librarian’s Professional Shelf, 1938 
Leaflet No. 4 Books for Reference Collection, 1938 
Leaflet No. 5 The Archives 

Leaflet No. 6 Adult Education, an opportunity for you. 


All statements in this issue made by individual librarians are their own opinions and 
do not necessarily represent the official opinion of the Illinois State Library. 
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LIBRARY INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, JUNE 12-15, 1940 


The Library Institute held at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, last summer 
proved such a success, and so many li- 
brarians in Illinois and Missouri expressed 
their delight with both the program and the 
hospitality on the campus, that it has been 
decided to hold an institute there again this 
year. June 12 through 15 are the dates. 
The program, as outlined below, promises 
to be equally as interesting as the one last 
summer. 


The institute is a short, carefully-planned 
meeting for librarians and trustees of small 
public libraries, librarians of schools and of 
colleges in Illinois and Missouri. The pro- 
gram is much in the nature of a clinic where 
down-to-earth discussion will be featured. 


There will be exhibits of equipment (in- 
cluding fixtures, lighting and flooring 
material) and of books. 


The Washington University Institute 
grew out of the idea that there were so 
many librarians that could not get to the 
A. L. A. annual meeting or even to the 
midwinter meeting in Chicago, but who 
might like to combine their annual vacation 
with some brief professional activities. 
The institute this year, as last, will be held 
while the university is not in session so that 
the dormitories are available for librarians. 
The price for room and meals is inexpensive 
—S4 for the three days. The registration 
fee of SS enables the committee to secure 
outstanding speakers that understand the 
problems of the small libraries. From the 
vacation standpoint, St. Louis offers many 
cultural and entertainment opportunities 
for those attending. Saturday afternoon 
and evening are left open for individual 
plans—shopping, sight-seeing, or attending 
the opera. 

Oscar C. Orman, librarian, Washington 
University, St. Louis, is in charge of ar- 
tfangements. Dormitory reservations should 
be sent to him. The institute is jointly 
sponsored by the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Library Association, the 
Missouri Library Commission, the Illinois 
State Library, and Washington University. 


“VITALIZING THE LIBRARY” 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM—MORNINGS 
June 12—Wednesday 
Public: Practical Book Buying Pro- 
Librarian, Belleville, Il. 
School: Library Replanning......... 
A. J. Moore, Library Bureau. 


College: Persistent Purchasing Prob- 
ere Father Charles Krueger, 
Librarian, Saint Louis University. 


June 13—Thursday 


Public: Trustee Problems........... 
Rev. Andrew M. Lemke, Trustee 
Matson Public Library, Princeton, 


Ill. 

School: Recent Reference Materials. . 
Winifred Linderman, Librarian, 
Garden City High School, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

College: Revitalizing Your Library. . 
B. Lamar Johnson, Librarian and 
Dean of Instruction, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. 


June 14—Friday 


Public: Recent Reference Materials. . 
Winifred Linderman 
School: Remedial Reading......... 


Howard Bosley, Southern Illinois 
Normal, Carbondale, Iil. 

College: Persistent Administration 
Problems ..... Willard O. Mischoff, 
Director of Library Service, Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


June 15—Saturday 


Public: 
School: Best Books of the Year.... 
Leonard Balz, chief, Catalog and 


Order Department, Saint Louis Pub- 
lic Library. 


AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 
June 12—Wednesday 
Afternoon: Symposium on Radio and 


Rudy Dallmeyer, 
KSD and KXOK, Saint Louis. 


Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs, Professor of 
Law, Washington University. 


June 13—Thursday 


State Library Supervisor, Missouri. 
Katherine Hyatt, Library Supervisor, 
WPA, District No. 5, Herrin, II. 


June 14—Friday 


Afternoon: Discussion on Self Surveys 
Charles H. Compton, 
Librarian, Saint Louis Public Library. 

Evening: Librarians as Historians... 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, State Historical 
Society of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES, 


1939-40 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Wayne S. Yenawine (Chairman), Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana; William 
Baehr, Augustana College, Rock Island; 
Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., Public Library, 
Kewanee; Vera Goessling, Township High 
School, Centralia; Sue Osmotherly, Public 
Library, Winnetka. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAwsS 
COMMITTEE 
Alice Williams (Chairman), Public Li- 
brary, Moline; E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana; 
Harriet M. Skogh, Illinois State Library. 
Springfield. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

S. F. Parson (Chairman), 305 College 
Avenue, DeKalb; Earl W. Browning, Pub- 
lic Library, Peoria; H. Vail Deale, Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington; Irving Dil- 
liard, Memorial Public Library, Collinsville; 
Effie A. Lansden, Public Library, Cairo; 
Reverend A. B. Lemke, Matson Public Li- 
brary, Princeton; Helene H. Rogers, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield; Charlotte Ryan, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield; Bella 
Steuernagel, Public Library, Belleville; Ida 
F. Wright, Public Library, Evanston. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

Mary Lois Bull (Chairman), University 
of Illinois Library, Urbana; Winifred Bur- 
roughs, Public Library, Edwardsville; Allan 
R. Laursen, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington; Agnes Long, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield; Mrs. Eleanor B. Man- 
ning, Public Library, Quincy; Eleanor 
Plain, Public Library, Aurora; Margaret 


Scriven, Public Library, Quincy; May 
Smith, Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Charleston; Josephine Waller, NYA 
District Supervisor, McLeansboro; Adah F, 
Whitcomb, Public Library, Chicago. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Katherine L. Arzinger (Chairman), 
Township Public Library, Geneseo; William 


Baehr, Augustana College, Rock Island; 
Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., Public Library, 
Kewanee. 


PLANNING BOARD 
Arnold H. Trotier ’41 (Chairman), Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana; Mildred 
Batchelder ’40, American Library Associa- 


tion, Chicago; Dr. Leon Carnovsky ’42, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago; Alice M. Farquhar °42, Public 


Library, Chicago; Reverend A. B. Lemke 
*41, Matson Public Library, Princeton; S. F. 
Parson ’40, 305 College Avenue, DeKalb: 
Harriet M. Skogh ’40, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield; P. L. Windsor ’41, University 
of Illinois Library, Urbana; Marcia Wheeler 
’42, Public Library, Hinsdale. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


H. Vail Deale (Chairman), Withers Pub- 
lic Library, Bloomington; Louise Borchett, 
Public Library, Evanston; Helen S. Bab- 
cock, Public Library, Chicago; Dorothy 
Hiatt, Public Library, Jacksonville; Eliza- 
beth Hilboldt, Public Library, Cairo; Ruth 
P. Hughes, Public Library, Freeport; Peggy 
Otis, Public Library, Moline; Ralph E. 
McCoy, Illinois State Library, Springfield; 
Margaret L. Pittman, Public Library, Mount 
Vernon; Katherine Walker, James Millikin 
University, Decatur. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Six Good Reasons Why You Should 
Belong To Illinois Junior Members. 

1. It offers a closer social contact with 
young people of your own age in your pro- 
fession. 

2. It provides a chance to discuss your 
problems with others who have the same 
difficulties. 

3. It is an excellent training ground for 
future leadership. 

4. The contacts you make through 
Junior Members may provide a chance to 
better yourself, professionally. 

5. Through projects sponsored by Junior 
Members you can materially assist in the 
advancement of the profession. 

6. It affords an opportunity as an active 
group to strengthen the Illinois Library 
Association. 


The Junior Members of New Jersey have 
recently made a unique contribution to pro- 
fessional library literature through a sut- 
vey of special book collections in the State. 

The Survey, published by H. W. Wilson 
Company, locates and briefly describes 450 
special collections covering about 250 dif- 
ferent subjects. It gives a bird’s eye view 
of library resources in the state and provides 
a key to these specialized materials. Much 
of what is listed is outstanding in value, 
and many collections, completely unknown 
before the Survey was made, are now ac 
cessible. 

Besides collections in colleges, public, and 
special libraries, a number of unusual, 
privately owned collections have been listed 
in the Survey and will be available to 
properly qualified persons. 
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FROM OUR NOTE BOOK 


HORNER GIVES LIBRARY TO STATE 

Governor Henry Horner announced April 
25 the donation of his Lincoln Library, 
general recognized by experts as one of the 
largest and finest collections of printed 
Lincolnianna, to the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Library “to be used permanently by 
the people of the state and nation.” 

According to Paul M. Angle, librarian, 
Illinois State Historical Library, the collec- 
tion, begun by Horner 40 years ago, in- 
cludes 2,000 books, 3,700 pamphlets, and 
800 programs, catalogs and miscellaneous 
items. It has been estimated by some as 
being worth $75,000. 


ILLINOIS DELEGATES TO A.L.A. 

The following official delegates have been 
appointed by Governor Horner to attend 
the 62d annual A.L.A. conference, May 26- 
June 1 at Cincinnati: 

Paul M. Angle, librarian, Illinois State 
Historical Library, Springfield; C. M. Carth- 
wright, president, Evanston Public Library 
Board; Irving Dilliard, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; Max Eckhardt, president, Belleville 
Public Library Board; Joseph B. Fleming, 
president, Chicago Public Library Board; 
Carl F. Haarsch, president, Peoria Public 
Library Board; Dr. Van Andrews, president, 
Cairo Public Library Board; Rene Van 
Kerrebroech, president, Moline Public Li- 
brary Board; and P. L. Windsor, librarian, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


FREE HEALTH PAMPHLETS 

How to make some hundred or so health 
pamphlets attractive to librarians and ac- 
cessible to library patrons throughout the 
State was the problem of the new library 
of the State Department of Public Health. 
Up-to-date, authentic, and written in popu- 
lar style, these pamphlets, published for free 
distribution, cover many of the health ques- 
tions most frequently asked. They can be 
toughly grouped into pamphlets on diseases 
of childhood; of adult life; child care and 
management; infant and prenatal care; 
nutrition and cookery; sanitation; sex edu- 
cation; and general public health problems. 

These groups have been fastened into stiff 
binders, made by NYA. In each set there 
are eleven units or “books” which can be 
shelved with other books of their class and 
provided with card pockets and date slips. 
The pamphlets are engaging in appearance 
and are valuable supplements to any health 
collection. 

These sets of “bound” pamphlets are 
offered free to any public or school library 
in Illinois in as far as current supplies can 
Meet the demand. They are accompanied 
by an attractive poster for the library bulle- 
tn board, a suggested press release for the 


local paper, and a list of class numbers, 
book numbers, main entry forms, and sub- 
ject headings applicable to each unit. 

The Catalog Department of the Illinois 
State Library has prepared the suggestions 
for cataloging the sets, thereby furthering 
the efforts of the State Health Department 
to make the use of these health pamphlets 
by librarians as convenient as _ possible. 
About 150 libraries have already secured 
sets of these health pamphlets. 

Address requests for this free material to 
the Librarian, Illinois State Department 
of Public Health, Springfield. 


OF INTEREST TO CATALOGERS 


Current Biography, the H. W. Wilson 
Company’s newest reference service, gives 
promise of being a very valuable aid to 
catalogers and reference workers. 

It is an attempt to present short snappy 
biographies of persons whose names appear 
in today’s newspapers and magazines and to 
tell why that person is “news.” 

In addition to the biographical summary, 
a list of biographical or autobiographical 
articles that have appeared in current maga- 
zines and daily newspapers is given for each 
biographee. The magazines used are those 
found in most public libraries. The news- 
Papers are the larger daily newspapers. 

It is international in scope. An alpha- 
betical index of names included is given in 
addition to an index of entries by profes- 
sion, both of which cumulate from month 
to month. 


BOOKS TO THE WORKERS 


On Friday, April 19, the Legler Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library inaugurated 
a new service to the industrial houses in the 
Legler region via the Chicago Public Li- 
brary “Bookmobile”. This is the first time 
in Chicago that this type of service has been 
offered. Through this service, the library is 
attempting to reach the worker who does not 
have easy access to the library’s facilities. 

The “Bookmobile” is a trailer attached to 
an automobile with open exhibit shelves 
which will hold approximately 1,000 books. 
Irmgard Petzel and Mrs. Catherine Vitha 
of the Legler staff are in charge of this ex- 
tension project and will accompany the 
Bookmobile on its rounds. 

They will endeavor to register the factory 
workers as library card-holders and will 
extend full library service as far as it will 
be possible with the “Bookmobile”. 

This is somewhat in the nature of an 
experiment and the enlargement of this 
project in other parts of the district will 
depend on the success of the present 
schedule. 
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REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


Announced by Charlotte Ryan 


REGIONAL LIBRARY INSTITUTES, 1940 


The 24th annual series of Regional Li- 
brary Institutes, holding all-day sessions in 
eleven different areas in Illinois, came to a 
close with the meeting held in Rochelle on 
April 25. If interest in discussions is a 
criterion, the institutes this year have been 
of greater value than at any time since 
their inception as a part of the I. L. A. 
program in cooperation with the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in the begin- 
ning of extension work in Illinois. There 
was a total attendance of 853, of which 390 
were librarians and assistants from public 
libraries in the State, 248 were trustees and 
215 visitors. Among the visitors were many 
librarians who are not directly connected 
with the public libraries in the State, such 
as NYA and WPA library supervisors, as 
well as visiting librarians from other states. 
Of the 310 libraries in the State, 215 had 
representatives at at least one of the in- 
stitutes. 

Inasmuch as there are 310 public libraries 
in the State, and only ten to fourteen 
regional institutes are held in any one year, 
it would take about twenty years to hold a 
regional meeting in each of the public li- 
braries. Such factors as distance, trans- 
portation facilities, hard roads, and probable 
weather conditions enter into the selection 
of the proper location for the institutes. 
For that reason, it is more feasible many 
times to hold the meetings in some libraries 
more often than would otherwise be the 
case. In order that more libraries may be 
selected as central locations, the number of 
conferences is changed from year to year, 
thereby shifting the center of the probable 
area. 

The program for the morning session this 
year was planned around a central idea and 
was cumulative in effect. In all lines of 
professional work a re-statement of ob- 
jectives, from time to time, directs activities 
more effectively. It was felt that a state- 
ment of the objectives of library service 
would be of value this year since librarians 
must begin to look forward to a different 
pattern in the future for the accomplish- 
ment of their aims. Following the state- 
ment of objectives a discussion was held on 
the essentials of adequate service as set 


forth in the A. L. A. Standards for Public 
Libraries. These were reduced to chart 
form and were in the hands of each membz; 
of the audience during the discussion. A 
very elementary rating chart was also in the 
hands of each librarian in the audience who 
by supplying the figures for the local library 
in the blanks could easily see how that 
library would measure up to A. L. A 
Standards. It is safe to say that in the 
great majority of cases libraries found that 
their institutions did not measure up to 
these standards. The problem of how to 
make up the deficiencies was then brought 
up and the recommended approach toward 
the solution of the problem was that o/ 
regional service for an area. 


Discuss Regional Plan 


A tentative plan for regional service in 
each of the six districts created by the new 
State Library Act was presented at each 
meeting. Such a plan would provide a cen- 
tral library for each district which would 
serve as a clearing house for library 
activities in that district. Libraries desiring 
to enter into a regional service plan would 
be called participating or cooperating 
libraries and would retain their autonomy 
in the matter of their own local governing, 
tules and regulations. 
ticipating would receive in equal or larger 
proportions as it would extend its own serv 
ice beyond its taxing unit. This plan is 
similar in outline to the one which has been 
successfully carried out in Vermont in the 
last five years. For outline of plan se 
March issue, ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

There were questions and discussions o 
the new plan at each meeting. Boards of 
trustees were urged to write in full their 
opinions on its possibilities and send all 
their suggestions to the State Library a 
Springfield. From such suggestions, opit 
ions and comments, the Advisory Comrhittee 
can be guided in framing the detailed plat 
which will evolve for this State. 

The afternoons were, as usual devoted 
mainly to the book talks which librarian 
always enjoy and which no doubt influence 
book selection, especially in the smallet 
libraries where funds are so limited tha 
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selection consists mainly of elimination 
through lack of the necessary professional 
aids. 

At Cairo a pleasant diversion was ar- 
ranged by Miss Lansden, who had a police 
escort lead the procession of cars to the 
restaurant where the luncheon was served 
and afterwards to “Maud’s” home and other 
places of interest in and near the city. 

The program at Abingdon was shortened 
for the afternoon session in order that time 
might be allowed for a visit to the Abing- 
don Pottery, the fourth largest pottery in 
the United States. 


Local Speakers 

Speakers for the institute programs were 
for the most part librarians from the dis- 
trict in which the institute was held. Mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee presented 
the plan for regional library service. Amelia 
Krieg, assistant director, and Marie 
Hostetter, assistant professor, University of 
Illinois Library School, ‘resented the plan 
for regional service at  .arshall and Milford 
respectively. Howard Bosley, faculty di- 
rector of the library, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, discussed “Objectives 
of Library Service” at the Cairo meeting. 
Wherever possible newcomers to the State 
were asked to contribute to the discussions, 
in the hope that they might bring new ideas 
from their experience in other states. 

J. R. Hornbrook, superintendent of 
Schools, Clark County, discussed the county- 
wide bookmobile service which is sponsored 
by his office, at the Marshall meeting. C. 
D. Blair, superintendent of schools, St. Clair 
County, contributed to the discussion at the 
Belleville meeting, expressing commenda- 
tion for the regional plan as well as for the 
services of the field visitor for school 
libraries on the State Library staff. 

Experiences in the Putnam County 
library project were discussed by Mrs. 
Virginia Jones, the county librarian, at the 
Streator meeting. A panel discussion on 
“Essentials of Adequate Service,” was given 
by members of the staff of the Rockford 
Public Library as part of the program at 
Rochelle. A similar discussion was con- 
ducted at Wilmette by Marcia Wheeler, 
Hinsdale; Grace Gilman, Riverside; and 
Margaret E. Ely, Berwyn; at Lockport by 
Rebecca M. Ditto, LaGrange; Eleanor 
Plain, Aurora; Mrs. Maybelle Swanlund, 
Lombard; and Mrs. Shirley W. Jardine, 
LaGrange; and at Clinton by Ethel Kratz, 


Champaign; Anne Benner, Urbana; Vail 
Deale, Bloomington; and Lena Bragg, 
Monticello. 


Trustees Meet 


Rev. Andrew Lemke, chairman of the 
Trustees Section of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, was responsible for arranging 
Programs for one and one-half hour sessions 
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at the Wilmette and Rochelle meetings. 
These sessions were held immediately after 
the luncheon and contained topics of 
especial interest to trustees. 

The cooperation of librarians and trustees 
in the State, both in the matter of opening 
their libraries for these assemblies and ap- 
pearing on the various programs to discuss 
the topics assigned to them, has been very 
gratifying and encouraging. There has been 
evidence this year of unusual interest in 
the preparation of subject matter presented, 
and a manifest desire to render assistance 
both by those appearing on the programs 
and those entering into the discussions, 
which has added much to the success and 
pleasure of the institutes. 

Attendance at the institutes was as fol- 
lows: 


n 

2 
2 ¢ 
Hos > & ae 

Place 

25 19 24 68 14 
Belleville ..... 42 21 30 93 21 
Carrollton .... 22 20 8 50 11 
Marshall ..... 13 16 «614 43 11 
Milford ...... 18 9 6 33 10 
Abingdon ..... 46 39 23 108 28 
Streator ...... 28 15 18 61 16 
Lockport .... 54 16 638 108 28 
Wilmette ..... 65 23 27 115 338 
Rochelle ..... 40 43 15 98 27 
Totals 390 248 215 853 215 


LIBRARY CENTER 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of a WPA Library Center at Flanagan, in 
Livingston County, District 4. 


A library for colored people has been 
opened recently in Urbana under the 
sponsorship of the NYA and the National 
Association for Advancement of Colored 
People. About 500 .books have been 
furnished by individuals and by the Cham- 
paign and Urbana Public Library. 


“Library service is an invaluable aid in 
the educational and cultural development of 
children, youth, and adults; therefore, we 
endorse the greater extension of library 
facilities for rural people.” 

—Resolution passed by the Associated 

Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at their annual meeting. 
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STARK CO. RURAL SCHOOLS HAVE TRAVELING LIBRARY 


well-organized’ circulating library 
serves a majority of the Stark county rural 
schools as a co-operative system of sup- 
plementing the small number of books 
available in the various schools. The sys- 
tem was organized about three years ago 
by County Superintendent of Schools C. E. 
Griffith and the library is operated thru 
his office. 


The library was first started with only a 
few schools co-operating and only ap- 
proximately 200 volumes available. In the 
past three years interest has continually 
grown until today there are 46 schools 
enrolled in the circulating library with a 
total of over 1,000 books now available. 


Some 50 boxes of about 20 books each 
are card-indexed in the superintendent’s 
office, with each box containing books for 
pupils from grades 1 thru 8, so that each 
box has volumes of interest, for pupils 
in all grades. The boxes are then trans- 
ferred from school to school, either thru 
the superintendent’s office or between 
teachers. A check list is pasted on the 
cover of each box to list each school that it 
has been to, so the school is sure to receive 
a different set of books each time. 


As each new school joined the “library” 
a donation of $10 was paid by the school 
district to the county fund, with all funds 
being used for the purchase of additional 
books. This first cost was originally planned 
to last for three years, Superintendent 
Griffith said, but now it is expected it will 
last over a four-year period, altho at that 
time many of the volumes will have 
to be replaced due to continual use and for 
the purchase of new books. 


All schools are making good use of the 
system and calls are always being received 
for new books, the superintendent stated. 
The wide range of books in the library 
rounds out the reading work of various 
classes and provides outside library facilities 
for many rural pupils. Titles are included 
on children’s classics, fiction, including 
geographical and historical stories, biog- 
raphy, poetry, reading circle books and 
semi-textual reference books. 

Since it is purely a co-operative venture, 
designed to help the teachers themselves, 
excellent co-operation has been obtained 
thruout. While actual loss of books has 
been surprisingly low, wear on the books 
has been heavy, as was expected. 

Advantages of the library include not 
only a greater use of books, wider selec- 
tions and a greater economy, but also better 
opportunity for meeting individual differ- 
ences, providing for remedial work, and fol- 
lowing a more flexible type of instruction. 
One advantage of the library not thought 


of at first is that many pupils report their 
parents also read the books while they have 
them at home. 

Success of the circulating library has been 
so pronounced, with such a great demand 
for new books at all times, that Superin- 
tendent Griffith is building up _ several 
shelves of supplementary readers in his 
office to be loaned to schools. In the short 
time this plan has been in use, he states that 
the supply of books is not equal to the de. 
mand, as these books directly supplement 
school work, while the regular “circulating 
library” is more for outside reading work. 

—TOoOuLoN (ILL.) NEws. 


Editor’s Note: An account of book sery. 
ice to rural schools in several other Illinois 
counties is in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, January 
1940, p. 10-13. 


GLENCOE PLANS NEW BUILDING 


Glencoe voters, on April 6, approved the 
$37,500 bond issue for a new library build. 
ing which has been the dream of Glencoe 
for nearly 25 years. 


The new building, designed along simple 
Georgian lines, with a view of creating an 
intimate friendly atmosphere, will cost ap- 
proximately $90,000 including equipment 
and landscaping. Except for the $37,500 
bond issue, the cost will be defrayed from 
money now in the library building fund 
which was started in 1917. 


Plans were made after careful study of 
modern library buildings throughout the 
United States based on consultations with 
the leading authorities on library buildings 
and also on reports by the Glencoe librarian, 
Helen Beckwith, covering many libraries 
personally visited by her from coast to coast 
during the past two years. 

The new building is planned to provide 
adequate library facilities for the village for 
at least 25 years. The total book capacity 
is 35,000 volumes. Plans call for a large 
main reading room on the ground floor with 
a fireplace and bay window. The ground 
floor is also to have a children’s room, art 
work room, cataloger’s room, librarian’s 
office, and conference room. 


The second floor will have a room ap- 
proximately 30 by 30 feet to be used for 
exhibits of documents and objects of local 
historical interest and for community meet- 
ings. An auditorium with small stage and 
a seating capacity of 250 will be in the 
basement. Unusual features of the build- 
ing will be a screened porch overlooking 
the park area and a sun deck off the second 
floor for use by story hour groups. 
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QUINCY BUILDING CONTROVERSY 


The long controversy in Quincy over the 
proposed moving of the Public Library to 
the proffered Stillwell mansion was brought 
to a sudden end by the withdrawal of the 
offer by the Stillwell heirs. 

Last summer this house was offered to 
the city to be used for the Quincy Public 
Library as a memorial to the late Elizabeth 
N. Stillwell. Since the library was badly 
in need of additional space, the offer of the 
palatial home was, at first reaction, con- 
sidered . favorably by the public. In 
September, the Quincy library board voted 
to accept the offer subject to the approval 
of the city council. In the library board’s 
report it was estimated that the cost of 
removal and making necessary alterations 
would approximate $23,250. This report 
was made after consultation with architects, 
Charlotte Ryan of the State Library, Earl 
Browning of the Peoria Public Library and 
other librarians. The Quincy Council re- 
ferred the report to a committee for fur- 
ther study. 

Although there was considerable public 
debate over the advisability of making the 
change both because of the location and 
because if problems in remodelling the 
home, the chief difficulty was encountered 
in the matter of providing the necessary 
funds for removal and remodeling. 

While the proposal was still pending in 
the Council the Stillwell heirs withdrew the 
offer, expressing regret that the matter had 
become so controversal. Their attorney 
stated that they acted with no malice to 
opponents and with best wishes toward the 
future of the library. 

The following is taken from the “Editor’s 
Telescope” of the Quincy Herald: 

“The discussion of the library loca- 
tion served the good purpose of mak- 
ing the public more definitely conscious 
of the problem of library finances. It 
brought out clearly one condition that 
must be remedied and that the library 
board must, in the line of its duties, 
bring to a definite issue. That question 
is the method by which moneys raised 
by taxes for library purposes are trans- 
ferred at the close of the fiscal year to 
the general fund and are thus diverted 
from the purposes for which they were 
levied.” 


County and Regional Institute, Cincinnati, 
May 23-26, Cincinnati Alms. 
ALA. annual conference, Cincinnati, May 
26-June 1, Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
SLA. Indianapolis, June 3-6, Claypool 
Hotel. 

Washington University Institute, St. Louis, 
June 12-15. 

ILA. annual conference, Chicago, Oct, 24- 
26. Palmer House. 


STERLING GARDEN DISPLAY 


An attractive miniature garden was 
created in the Sterling Public Library for 
the occasion of Garden Book Week. The 
tiny furniture in the garden was made by 
one of the staff members, and the cost of 
the plants was kept low by promising pub- 
licity to the florist that furnished them. In 
the background was arranged a group of in- 
teresting new garden books obtainable in 
the library. 

Fifty personal letters were sent to garden 
lovers of Sterling, and a newspaper article 
helped to bring a number of people into 
the library that were not regular borrowers. 


The library entered the exhibit in the 
national competition sponsored by pub- 
lishers. “Whether or not we gain anything 


in the competition,” writes Mrs. D. F. 
Brucker, librarian, “we feel that this has 
been a successful exhibit.” 


NEW FRIENDS ORGANIZATION 


Plans are being made to organize a 
Friends of the Library group in Chatham 
and Grand Crossing to be a branch of the 
Chicago Friends group which is being 
formed. This is the first branch on the 
south side to be designated. 


The Friends group is expected to serve 
as a means of bringing people in the 
neighborhood in closer touch with the library 
activities; to focus public attention on needs 
of the library; and to develop a program to 
meet these needs. 


All civic organizations in the com- 
munity have been asked to send representa- 
tives. The public is invited to join. The 
plans are to have no dues and no qualifica- 
tion for membership except interest in the 
library and the community. 


A Friends committee has also been 
formed at the Austin Branch library. 


PERSONALS 


Louise Denton, librarian of the Blue 
Island Public Library has resigned her 
position effective April 15, it was announced 
by the board. Miss Denton, a resident of 
Joliet, has been librarian at Blue Island for 
23 years. 


Hazel Catherine Heintz has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian for the Jackson- 
ville Public Library. Miss Heintz was 
formerly children’s librarian at New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet M. Skogh 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
MARCH, 1940 


The Catholic Lending Library at Hart- 
ford is described by the Reverend Andrew 
J. Kelly, its founder, in “Five Candles on 
the Cake,” an article which reprints the 
half page interview describing its origin and 
history, published by the Hartford Daily 
Courant on the library’s fifth anniversary 
in February. While at first it was intended 
to keep the library a source of popular 
literature, the need soon arose to include 
also books of history, biography, philosophy 
and social sciences. The more than 3000 
books are divided between Catholic and gen- 
eral literature, fiction and non-fiction. The 
library having survived two floods, a fire, 
and a window not accidentally broken, 
Father Kelly looks forward hopefully to 
what the next twenty-five years can bring 
in its development. As an appendix to the 
article there is a detailed description of the 
Processes by which the books are covered 
with cellophane in order to prolong their 
usefulness and to make use of their colorful 
jackets. 


A different type of lending library is de- 
scribed by Catherine de Hueck in “The 
Negro Reads.” The De Porres Catholic 
Lending Library, in the very center of 
Harlem, has its doors open from ten in the 
morning to ten at night, to the constant 
stream of colored people who go there for 
“knowledge, help, comfort and recreation.” 
As the library is financed entirely from 
charitable donations, there is a plea in the 
footnote for old Catholic magazines and 
pamphlets and good adult and children’s 
books which can be donated. 


“The Xavier Free Publication Society for 
the Blind, New York City,” has for its aim, 
as expressed by Catherine F. Gaquie, li- 
brarian, the placing at the disposal of the 
blind in the United States and Canada, 
without charge, the choicest books in a wide 
variety of subjects, including religious books. 
A list of fifteen titles out of 103 recently 
contributed by volunteer transcribers of the 
International Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae indicate the scope of this collection of 
more than a thousand titles. 


An announcement which will be of con. 
siderable interest to all libraries is that there 
is to be issued this fall, in connection with 
the observance of National Catholic Book 
Week, a reading list for Catholics which will 
include over five hundred titles. 


Meeting a need for a handbook of 
national Catholic societies, Part I, compiled 
by Eugene P. Willging and Dorothy E, 
Lynn, of the University of Scranton, Pa, 
appears in this March issue. It is the in. 
tention to arrange the societies alpha 
betically in this handbook, but because of 
its importance this first part is devoted to 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
with all of its bureaus and special depart. 
ments. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
MARCH 15, 1940 


In this issue are four articles on garden- 
ing. “Garden Books of the Past Twelve 
Months” is an authoritatively selected and 
attractively presented list in text and 
pictures, by Elizabeth C. Hall, librarian of 
The New York Botanical Garden. It is 
eminently worthy of checking for all I- 
braries that can afford the number of titles 
there listed. 


Not confined to any one year, however, is 
the list given by librarian garden enthusiast 
Sydney B. Mitchell of the University 9 
California, in “The Amateur Gardener’ 
Library.” It is enlivening, though not sur 
prising, to have Mr. Mitchell start out by 
saying that the “pleasant, social but no 
particularly thorough group” most evident 
among amateurs in the American gardening 
scene consists of the “largest leisure class’ 
made up of middle-aged, married women 
with an attitude toward gardening that i 
social rather than scientific. Gardening als 
interests men today, and it is to the amateu 
who devotes his time to the cultivation 0 
plants for their beauty and interest that le 
addresses his remarks, which needless to 4 
do not lack interest in any paragraph o 
the article. 


A tiny cut of the painting by Alice Jué 
son of the garden surrounded rsdalt 
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Public Library, once a Revolutionary inn, 
graces the story “Books in a Gardening Com- 
munity” told by the librarian, Mrs. Anne J. 
Rymer. Good publicity suggestions are 
there, and inspiration, as well. 


In the Brooklyn Botanic Garden there is 
set apart from the rest of its fifty-five acres, 
three-quarters of an acre for the boys’ and 
girls’ very own, to work in, plant, cultivate, 
and harvest. The tale of its development 
and of the library connected with it is told 
by Ellen Eddy Shaw, the Garden’s curator 
of elementary instruction, in “A Children’s 
Garden in the City.” 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
APRIL 1, 1940 


“I think you are brave to promote such 
an exhibit amid the labor clamor of these 
days.” That was one of the comments on 
the simultaneous but altogether different 
exhibits in four New York branches that 
under the title “Here is Labor” presented 
adaptations of the Minneapolis labor ex- 
hibit about which Katherine Yerxa wrote in 
“Workers’ Week at the Public Library,” 
published in The Library Journal February 
1, 1936 and later in Chancellor’s “Helping 
Adults to Learn.” 

Jennie M. Flexner, well known Readers’ 
Adviser at the New York Public Library 
gives in “Here is Labor,” a convincing ac- 
count of this effort to enlist the library in- 
terest of the large groups of people in the 
labor unions. “The addition to the book 
stock, the improvement in public relations, 
the novelty of the use of borrowed material 
of such character, the publicity in the labor 
press, all are factors in the important though 
frequently imponderable results of such a 
venture.” The book list “Here is Labor,” 
previously announced, is still in great de- 
mand, and can still be obtained from the 
New York Public Library. 

“The more controversial a subject” says 
Miss Flexner in her final paragraph, “the 
more necessary exhibits and displays seem 
to be in libraries, where objectivity enables 
both, or any number of sides, to be pre- 
sented. The effect on the staff and the 
public press, the neighborhood user, and the 
community at large, justify every bit of 
effort and ingenuity that went into this ex- 
periment.” 


Plans, exterior and interior views and 
descriptions are given for three library 
buildings: Newtonville Branch Library, by 
Julius Lucht, librarian of the Free Library 


in Newton, Mass.; Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education Library (in “College Li- 
brary Building Opened”) by Hugh M. 
Blair, librarian of that Library at Cheney; 
and Western State College of Colorado at 
Gunnison, by the librarian, Evelyn Bart- 
lett, in “Western State College Dedicates a 
New Library Building.” Inis I. Smith, li- 
brarian, Simpson College Library, Indianola, 
Iowa, supplies pictures and an interesting 
story in “A Rejuvenated Building.” 


Children’s work comes to the fore again 
in another series of articles prepared for the 
Publicity Committee of the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children, the subject this 
year, “Story-Telling Around the World. A 
Symposium.” Part I: United States, is by 
the children’s librarian of the New York 
Public Library Extension Division, Ruth A. 
Hill. She tells of the pioneer work of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and the 
Buffalo Public Library, the success of 
Frances Jenkins Olcott, Marie Shedlock, 
Anna Cogswell Tyler, Edna Lyman Scott, 
Ruth Sawyer Durand, Caroline Burnite, 
Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, Mary Gould 
Davis, Elizabeth Nesbitt and Ella Young. 
She discusses in turn regularity of story 
hours, purposes of story telling, types of 
stories, radio story telling and training for 
story telling. “Among the sources men- 
tioned most generally as being appreciated 
by the story-teller are The Art of the Story- 


Teller (Shedlock), Twenty-four Unusual 
Stories (Tyler), Tales From Grimm 
(Wanda Gag), Three Golden Oranges 


(Boggs and Davis), Wonder Clock (Pyle), 
and Told Again (De La Mare).” 


There are announcements of the A. L. A. 
Conference May 26-June 1, the Cincinnati 
hotels, post-conference trips and county 
library trips. 


THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
JANUARY, 1940 


The Library Quarterly for January 1940, 
which has had no mention in these columns, 
contains a liberal array of signed reviews 
of important new books in librarianship, 
preceded by five articles of general library 
interest. 


The first of these gives the essentials of 
an unpublished doctor’s thesis in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, “An Inquiry into the Statement of 
Motives by Readers,” by Helen L. Butler, 
associate professor of librarianship at the 
University of Denver School of Librarian- 
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ship. An understanding of motives and in- 
centives in people’s reading might throw 
light on many of the librarian’s selection 
and distribution problems. Although Miss 
Butler terms the results inconclusive and 
suggests that there are “too many illusive, 
subjective factors’ for reading motives to 
be easily labeled and ranked, the study 
brings out many factors of genuine interest. 

In collecting data Miss Butler, drawing 
from her own varied library experience, 
made up a list of one hundred purposes 


which might be satisfied by reading. They 
covered thirteen subject fields: fiction, 
essay, poetry, drama, biography, travel, 


history, sociology, education, science, busi- 
ness, fine arts, and philosophy-religion. The 
lists were checked by fifty-five librarians in 
different types of libraries. From that 
checking a second list was made with 134 
separate items broken down into the 
thirteen subject fields, each with from 26 to 
32 motives. Twenty of them dealt with 
the general purposes of school assignment, 
recreation, information and association with 
a keener mind. The reader's sex, nation- 
ality, occupation, age and education, and 
specific references to the material read were 
also parts of the inquiry. 

From February 14 to March 7, 1938, 
teaders in the Rochester, N. Y. Public Li- 
brary were invited to fill out these ques- 
tionnaires and about 1850 of them did so. 
Less than 1500 of the returned forms were 
useful in the investigation. In the presenta- 
tion of her results the writer groups interest- 
ing facts under several headings, supple- 
menting them with tables showing the 
rank, as motives suggested by men and 
women for reading, of these impelling 
factors: general information; recreation; 
school assignment: contact with keener 
mind; personality development; escape; 
curiosity: keeping up with new ideas. There 
are various other occasions and motives 
ranked in Table 10, and another group of 
motives given in Table 11, which deals with 
three classes of fiction titles, superior, 
medium, and inferior. 


It became apparent that there were many 
factors preventing readers from being exact 
in their statement of reading motives, the 
multiplicity of incentives making difficult 
the singling out of one definite purpose. 
Even greater difficulty “was experienced by 
the Rochester readers in distinguishing be- 
tween the occasions which had sent them to 
books and the satisfactions which they ex- 
pected to derive from the reading. The two 
are not identical but play roles of cause and 
effect.” 

In her analysis the writer quoted four 
“wishes” from Thomas and Znaniecki, “The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America:” 
(1) for new experience; (2) for recognition; 


(3) for mastery: (4) for security. “The 


reading act is related to these desires; the 
same ‘drives’ condition individuals who 


turn to books searching for satisfactions | 


denied them elsewhere,” writes Dr. Butler. 

In summing up her conclusions she states 
her belief that the dominating motives in 
all types of reading are: (1) information. 
getting: (2) recreation; (3) aesthetic ap. 
preciation; and (4) critical understanding 
of the effect produced by the book. Finally 
she suggests that until more accurate scor. 
ings can be worked out and tested “the li. 
brarian might well keep in mind such factors 
as the multiple motives which may be 
prompting the patron’s search; the relative 
compulsion of the occasion of his need; and 
the gratifications he may expect from his 
reading.” 


Walter H. Kaiser, now a fellow of the 
A. L. A. at the University of Chicago Grad. 
uate Library School, but from 1934 to 1930 
reference assistant and branch librarian in 
the T. V. A. Technical Library, tells in 
“Taking the Library to the Worker,” of the 
method of job training in construction 
projects at Chickamauga Dam. 

Effective library service in selecting and 
using books, catalogs, pamphlets, blu 
prints, and visual aids in this program in- 
volved close association with each group of 
workers, the librarian going to them and 
talking with them about library service and 
the needs which became apparent in each 
job. The practical suggestions, the sample 
job analysis of the electricians’ craft, and 
the list of related library materials, should 
be of real value to anyone in an industrial 
community or with technical problems t 
solve. 


Reference departments would be in 2 
sorry state without the many indéxing ani 
abstracting services now available. The fact 
that many problems in this field remain t 
be solved is brought out forcibly in the 
article “Indexing and Abstracting” by Henry 
Black, formerly of Illinois, now technica 
consultant for the Commonwealth Colleg 
Library. Mena, Ark. 

It is obvious that there are many 
periodicals in important fields not now i 
dexed: also that it is probably neither 
practicable nor desirable to index them all. 
Questioning the H. W. Wilson Company 
theory of selection of periodicals for inder 
ing by librarians’ vote and by their @ 
clusion in the Union List of Serials, Mt 
Black states the “belief that selection cat 
be handled satisfactorily only by a per 
manent body such as that proposed by the 
A. L. A. committee,” created in Janualy 
1938 to study this matter. The group shoul 
not be limited to librarians, he suggests, but 
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should include research workers, scientific 
societies, indexing and abstracting agencies, 
periodical publishers, and others with differ- 
ing economic and political points of view. 

Information is needed on costs of index- 
ing and abstracting and on the relation to 
them of microfilm techniques in reproduc- 
tion and distribution. There should be 
some study of the abstracting services main- 
tained by libraries and research departments 
for their own use. The service charge 
through which the greater proportion of 
smaller libraries have found it possible to 
afford many of the indexes also comes up 
for discussion in this article. Subsidies are 
suggested “and the setting up of a perma- 
nent agency for research, discussion and 
policy forming.” 


“Subject Coverage in University Library 
Catalogs” is discussed comprehensively and 
in detail by Jeannette Eliza Hitchcock, cata- 
loger in the Yale University Library. Car- 
rying forward the pioneer work discussed at 
the A.L.A. Catalogers’ Round Table in 1924 
and later reviewed by H. B. Van Hoesen in 
his “Selective Cataloging,” this article sum- 
marizes a survey by the author in 1937 
among university libraries having 50,000 or 
more volumes, a study on practices of sub- 
ject card omission. 


Because of “the increasing importance of 
the Negro librarian and the extension of 
library service to Negroes in public and edu- 
cational libraries” Wallace Van Jackson, 
now in the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago, on leave of absence 
from his position as Virginia Union Univer- 
sity librarian, has made a study of “Negro 
Library Workers.” Facts are presented in 
text and tabular form, on geographic dis- 
tribution, type of library, types of positions, 
numbers of workers, schools conferring de- 
grees upon two or more negro library 
workers, number of degrees granted, ap- 
proximate size of libraries employing 
Negroes and number of Negro library 
workers enrolled in four schools, Hampton 
Institute, Prairie View State College, 
Atlanta and Fisk Universities, during the 
summer of 1938. 


Another study of motives in reading ap- 
pears in the April 1940 Adult Education 
Bulletin. “Why Fifty Successful People 
Read” is told by Ruth Strang. She in- 
cluded in her experimentation group teach- 
ets, writers, a research worker, a minister, a 
dancer and singer, a dentist, an engineer, an 
archaeologist, a newspaper man, a business 
executive, a lawyer, a banker, a secretary, a 
Personnel worker, a wife and mother. Com- 


menting on the prevalence of reading of news- 
papers, magazines, and fiction, the author 
marks the influence of the Book of the Month 
Club selection and suggests that with the ma- 
jority in the group there is little adventure 
about their book reading and little discrim- 
ination about their magazine reading. She 
offers these tentative conclusions: (1) all 
feel the need of reading ability though a few 
believe reading is of slight importance in 
their vocations; (2) in many fields reading 
has vocational, social, and personal values. 
In the vocational group are mentioned keep- 
ing posted on trends, gaining ideas, carrying 
on one’s work, extending experience. Char- 
acterized as social values, reading aids in 
establishing social and personal contacts, 
helps in the understanding of motives and 
people. In personal values are grouped these 
three: relaxation, enjoyment, and personal 
growth. Some of the values mentioned can 
be attained through other avenues, radio, 
conversation, moving pictures, travel, says 
the writer. “Reading should be used in 
varying proportions along with other ex- 
perience for the promotion of personal de- 
velopment and professional proficiency.” 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
MARCH, 1940 


Convention announcements 
nent. 


are promi- 
S.L.A. meets in Indianapolis June 
3-6, headquarters the Claypool Hotel. 
Josephine Hollingsworth, Los Angeles 
Municipal Reference Librarian will be Per- 
sonal Conference Chairman, and suggests 
the “Conference Leadership Method.” 
Marie Lugscheider, Chairman, Methods 
Committee, announces that convention ex- 
hibits will be devoted to “Methods.” All 
exhibits must be in Indianapolis by May 15. 


Regardless of university connections all 
visitors at Harvard are invited to inspect 
or make use of the Theatre Collection. So 
says Lillian A. Hall, curator, in “Theatre 
Collection Harvard College.” More than 
five thousand volumes on every phase of 
stage history and stagecraft range from the 
very old to the very new, and the closing 
comment is “contributions of dramatic ma- 
terial, however modest, are welcome.” 


As everyone knows who has been there, 
or read about it, Santa Fe is unique. Where 
else for instance, will you find a state wide 
book circulation from a State Extension 
Service that is housed by a Museum 
Library that is an annex of a Governor’s 
Palace that dates back to 1610? Hester 
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Jones, curator of the Historical Society and 
of the Museum of New Mexico, tells about 
it in “History in Sante Fe.” 


“Advertising for Employment” reports the 
National Employment Committee’s nonap- 
proval of the suggestion that Special Libra- 
ries publish notices of positions open and of 
qualifications of members and non-members. 
The majority opinion was that it would be 
unwise and misleading. There is no reason 
however why individuals who wish to state 
their special library work qualifications may 
not advertise in Special Libraries at the reg- 
ular advertising rate. 


From her position of vantage as patholo- 
gist in the Laboratory of Animal Nutrition, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Grace C. 
Kimball surveys the reading -aids in her 
field, and reports on them in “Nutrition 
Literature.” It is the literature necessary 
for the laboratory worker that she is dis- 
cussing, not the literature of applied nutri- 
tion, dietetics. Dr. Kimball groups her 
recommendations under these headings: 
Vitamins, Nutrition periodicals, Foods, 
Literature for the public (including of 
course Rose's “Foundations of Nutrition,” 
Bogert’s “Nutrition and Physical Fitness,” 
and McCollum and Becker's “Food, Nutri- 
tion and Health,”) Animal nutrition, Bio- 
chemistry. Food analysis, Periodicals in 
biochemistry, Physiology, Pathology, Prob- 
lems to be solved. The bibliography of 
books and periodicals gives publisher, date 
and paging for each title. 


“Technology and Business Departments 
of Public Libraries in the United States” 
compiled by Bradford A. Osborne, technical 
librarian at the Yonkers Public Library, is 
a list of these departments and their libra- 
rians, afranged alphabetically by state and 
city. It is available as an offprint, at a 
nominal cost. from S.L.A. Headquarters, 31 
E. 10th St. N. Y. 


A. L. A. BULLETIN 
APRIL, 1940 


That state-wide WPA. projects for better 
library service are beyond the experimental 
Stage is clearly demonstrated in the pic- 
torial, statistical and descriptive account by 
Edward A. Chapman. national director of 
the Library Section of the WPA in “WPA 
Library Demonstrations Serve Millions of 
Readers.” Only the library extension serv- 
ice projects are covered by this article. Each 


state-wide library project supplements exist- 
ing service; there is professional supervision, 
“The ‘tool for demonstration’ theory is ap- 
plied not only to books but also to truck 
chassis or bookmobiles rented or purchased 
with federal funds.” Several projects which 
have resulted in county support in several 
states are mentioned. There are regional 
projects in Massachusetts and Virginia, as- 
sistance is given the regional idea in Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Louisiana, and demon- 
strations are under consideration in other 
states. “No one of the so-called regional 
demonstrations, at this time, qualifies under 
the strict definition of a regional library,” 
says Director Chapman, and in _ general 
state supervisors are proceeding slowly and 
with caution in larger area-wide service. 
Local approval being fundamental in ulti- 
mate success, citizens library groups and 
Friends of the Library play an important 
part. 

The article ends with this paragraph: 
“The administrative policy of WPA in re 
gard to these library demonstrations is indi- 
cated by the attitude of Mrs. Florence §. 
Kerr, assistant commissioner in charge of 
all professional and service projects. Mrs. 
Kerr is much more than casually interested 
in the whole movement for better library 
service and expects professional supervision 
and methods to direct the efforts of several 
thousand workers into achievements of per- 
manent significance.” 


“The A.L.A. keeps good statistics, yet, if 
one can judge by the number of question- 
naires that come in the mail, their full use 
is not realized,” writes Louis Felix Ranlett, 
member of the A.L.A. Committee on Li- 
brary Administration, in “Statistics: Serv- 
ants, Not Idols.” Figures are important to 
management but there is “folly in duplicat- 
ing statistical efforts." Remembering the 
neat and effective way this Maine librarian 
gave advice in “The Librarians have a Word 
for It: Ethics,” one is not surprised to find 
in this statistics article plenty of the same 
readable and followable urgings of caution 


Here is the place. undoubtedly. to mem 
tion that there are in this Bulletin twenty- 
three pages of general and salary statistic 
of public libraries serving from 10,000 t 
200,000 population including one brief sum 
mary comparing salaries of public librarians 
with those of school people. 


“A Review of Salaries in the ‘30's’ 3 
interestingly presented by Emma V. Balé 
win, member of the A.L.A. Committee @ 
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Library Administration. Some progress has 
been made even with the exigencies of that 
decade, but the gain proves to be far less 
than was hoped for. I am reminder of the 
farmer who reported, after taking some 
stock to market, “Well, I didn’t get as much 
as I thought I would, but I didn’t much 
think I would!” 

Too much credit can not be given to 
those who have, over a long period of years, 
carried on the work of compiling these 
statistics. The need for a statistical and 
research bureau at A.L.A. headquarters has 
been recognized, and it has been established. 
The publication of the manual “Classifica- 
tion and Pay Plans for Municipal Public 
Libraries” is characterized by Miss Baldwin 
as one “of the major gains.” 


Denver Public Library’s year old special 
division for the teen age, is described by 
Isabel Nichol whose enthusiasm for the 
young people’s alcove is at once evident to 
the reader of “Denver Increases Work with 
Young People.” Cooperation with the 
schools is worked out in unusually effective 
ways, but particularly appealing is the ac- 
count of the efforts to reach the out of 
school groups through the Y.W.C.A., the 
community centers, the playgrounds, the 
Juvenile Court, the NYA and other youth 
agencies, and through Denver’s Opportunity 
School, not only youth but people of all ages 
who need the kind of reading supplied in 
this alcove. 


Special Libraries Association’s new pub- 
lication “Business and the Public Library,” 
edited by Marian C. Manley of the Newark 
Public Library’s Business Branch, receives 
the commendation that might be inferred 
from its outstanding composite authorship 
and capable editorship, in the review by 
Nellie Mignon Fisher, head of the Business- 
Technical Department of the Portland, 
Oregon Library Association. 


Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman of the 
AL.A. Committee on Federal Relations re- 
ports “Hold Federal Aid Bill Till Next 
Congress,” on advice of Senators Harrison 
and Thomas. He suggests that A.L.A. mem- 
bers may pave the way for early action in 
1941 if they will interview the candidates 
up for Congressional election in the fall, en- 
listing their interest and support for this 
federal aid to education. 


“Must We Love Our Public Relations?” 
asks Gary, Ind. librarian Ralph R. Shaw in 
the title of his article on really important 


factors in library service. “It is not possible 
in the long run to obtain the respect of a 
community unless each time an institution 
or any member of its staff comes in contact 
with some member of the community the 
latter is convinced that the institution and 
all its employees respect his intelligence and 
wish to be of service.” The gist of the mat- 
ter could hardly be stated more clearly than 
that. 


The “two kinds of wages—cash wages 
and psychic wages, or enjoyment of the 
work” bring in another vital problem. Good 
publicity, intelligent application of rules, 
the librarian’s own responsibility for good 
public relations, and provision for in-service 
training for library staffs—all of these come 
in for their share of discussion—closing 
with the quotation that the three things es- 
sential are a suitable library (buildings, 
equipment and book stock) an adequate and 


well trained staff and intelligent public 
interest. “In short, we must love our public 
relations.” 


Porter Paddock, trustee of the Springfield, 
Ill. Public Library, writes of “Springfield’s 
Community School for Adults,” a new and 
extremely popular undertaking enthusiasti- 
cally promoted by the President of the 
Board, George W. Bunn, Jr., successfully 
planned and directed by Leslie E. Brown. 
Copies of the descriptive booklet “The Com- 
munity School for Adults” may be borrowed 
from the Adult Education specialist at 
A.L.A. headquarters. 


A tribute is paid to the late John H. 
Finley in a brief memorial, recounting par- 
ticularly his services to the A.L.A. and to 
libraries. 


A. L. A. News has announcements of the 
Cincinnati conference May 26 to June 1. 

Samples of the nine new reading lists 
prepared by a joint committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the American 
Library .Association are available on re- 
quest addressed to the A.L.A. Publications 
Department. 

The long awaited revision of Ernest J. 
Reece’s text on state documents is finally 
a reality. Margaret C. Norton, archivist, 
Illinois State Library reviews this “Manual 
On State Publications” issued by the A.L.A. 
Committee on Public Documents, and edit- 
ed by its Chairman Jerome K. Wilcox. 


Who could help smiling over the Gluyas 
Williams line drawings showing “Reading 
Positions” of a small boy with a book! 
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Art Collections and Exhibits 


Reported by Eliza B. Foster 


ART EXHIBITS IN ILLINOIS 
for May 1940 


Bloomington—Art Association 
Russell Art Room, Withers Public Li- 
brary 
May 6—Monday Evening—7:30 
Annual Meeting 
Illustrated talk by Anita Willets 
Burnham—‘“Around the World on 
a Penny” 


Chicago—Galleries Association 
May 
Portrait exhibit by Frank I. Johnson of 
Rockford 
Recent paintings by Mattie Lietz, 
mostly of California scenes 


Chicago—Hoosier Salon Patrons Association 
May 1-30 
An exhibition of Water Colors by 
Artist Members 


Decatur—Art Institute, Corner West Main 
and Pine 
May 
Ohio Water Color Exhibit 
Annual High School Exhibit under 
the direction of Maude Carter 
Meyers 


Elgin—Academy 
May 
Oils by Curry Bohm 


Peoria—Public Library 
May 1-12 
Annual Show by Peoria Photo Forum 
May 13-27 
Popular Photography Exhibit 


Quincy—Art Club—The Barn 
May 12 
Exhibition of Paintings—Tea 
One Man Show, Alen Valentine Goetz, 
Philadelphia 
May 26 
Students’ Exhibition—Tea 


Rockford—Art Association, Harry and 
Della Burpee Art Gallery, 737 North 
Main 

May 

Weaving Exhibit 


Springfield——Art Association, Edwards Place 
May 
One Man Show of Artist Members 


Springfield—Illinois State Museum 
May 1-August 28 
Exhibition by North Mississippi Valley 
Artists selected and invited from the 
44th Annual Exhibition by Artists 
of Chicago and Vicinity recently held 
at the Art Institute of Chicago 


Urbana—Department of Art—College of 
Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Illinois 

May 1-10 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
Exhibit 
May 15 
University of Illinois Student Ex. 
hibit 


SEQUEL TO “MAUD” 


Cairo, Illinois is again in the literary 
limelight. “It Happened in Cairo,” by Anne 
West, formerly of the staff of the Cairo 
Evening Citizen depicts Cairo of the ’80’s 
and Cairo today and answers many of the 
questions which where constantly put to 
local librarians after the appearance of 
“Maud”. In a sense it is a sequel to 
“Maud” since it tells more about the vari- 
ous characters that crossed the pages of 
this journal. The new book is published 
by Rockledge Co., Flushing, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL BOOK MARKERS 


“X Marks the Place!” was the title of a 
recent display of markers left in books bor- 
towed from the Blackstone Branch Library, 
Chicago. One of the members of the staff 
collected them as a hobby. Included in the 
exhibit were: postal cards, street car trans- 
fers, theater stubs, mail, matches, souvenifs, 
a door key, cocktail menu, paper cup, hait- 
pins, bridge tally, rent receipt, playing cards, 
and a dog tag. 


Woodstock Public Library golden an- 
niversary will be celebrated some time this 
summer. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in March 1940 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


This list is a source of information to Illinois librari of t 


publications of the State of Illinois. 


If copies are desired, librarians 


should write to the department issuing the documents. The Illinois 
State Library does not have copies for distribution. 


Illinois—Adjutant general 

Circular: no. 3, Ammunition allowances. 
February 26, 1940. Lawrence V. 
Regan, adjutant general. 

Roster of officers of the Illinois national 
guard and the Illinois naval militia... . 
March 15, 1940. Lawrence V. Regan, 
adjutant general. 


Training memorandum: no. 2, February 


16, 1940. Army training—rifle mark- 
manship. Headquarters 33d Division, 
Chicago. 


Training memorandum: no. 3, February 
28, 1940. Cooperative mission. Head- 
quarters 33d Division, Chicago. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases determined in the Ap- 
pellate courts of Illinois, v. 301, 1940. 
Callaghan & Co. (distributed by the 
Secretary of state, Edward J. Hughes). 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Monthly bulletin: v. 15, nos. 11 & 12, 
February 1 & March 1, 1940. Edward 
J. Barrett, auditor of public accounts. 


Illinois—Child hygiene and public health 
nursing, Division of 
The school lunch, prepared by Division 
of child hygiene and public health nurs- 
ing. Department of public health, 
A. C. Baxter, director. 1940. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Examination notice, April 19, 1940. IIli- 
nois state civil service commission, W. 
Emery Lancaster, president. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 


Freight classification, no. 21, supplement 
no. 8, issued January 31, 1940, ef- 
fective March 11, 1940. William H. 
Hart, acting chairman. 

General order: no. 143, Uniform system 
of accounts for gas utilities, prescribed 
by the Illinois commerce commission, 
effective January 1, 1938. 1940. 
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General order: no. 143, second supple- 
ment. System of accounts for Class 
C and D gas utilities, prescribed by 
the Illinois commerce commission, ef- 
fective January 1, 1940. 

General order: no. 143, third supple- 
ment. Amendments to the uniform 
system of accounts for gas utilities, pre- 
scribed by the Illinois commerce com- 
mission, effective January 1, 1940. 

General order: no. 147, Rules governing 
the destruction of records of electric 
utilities, prescribed by the Illinois 
commerce commission, effective 
January 1, 1940. 

General order: no. 150, Uniform system 
of accounts for water utilities, pre- 
scribed by the Illinois commerce com- 
mission, effective January 1, 1940. 


Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates and 
research section 
Monthly summary of electric sales in IIli- 
nois as reported by the eleven largest 
companies whose business accounts ap- 
proximately 99% of total electric sales 
to ultimate consumers in_ Illinois, 
January & February, 1940. 


Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates and 
research section 

Monthly summary of gas sales in Illinois 
as reported by the twelve largest com- 
panies...., January & February, 1940. 

Preliminary report of electric sales to 
ultimate consumers, February, 1940. 
William W. Hart, acting chairman. 

Research bulletin: no. 30, Illinois elec- 
tric utilities, a comparative study of 
1939 sales. William H. Hart, acting 
chairman. 

Summary of estimates showing the an- 
nual effect on operating revenues of 
changes in public utility rates becoming 
effective in February, 1940. 


Illinois—Department reports, Division of 


Illinois state news: press releases for 
March 4, 15, 25, 27 & 29, 1940. Milton 
P. Akers, superintendent. 
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Illinois—Emergency relief commission 


Monthly bulletin on relief statistics: 
v. 7, no. 2, February, 1940. Illinois 
emergency relief commission, Division 
of allocations and statistics, Chicago. 


Illinois—Examining board 
Questions for teachers certificates, March 


7-8, 1940. Illinois state examining 
board. 


Illinois—Farmers’ institute 
Program Illinois farmers’ institute and 
Department of household science, 45th 
annual session, Decatur, February 21- 
23, 1940. H. O. Allison, secretary. 


Illinois—Finance, Department of 


State aid to schools in Illinois, November, 
1939; a study prepared by the Depart- 
ment of finance, S. L. Nudelman, 
director. 1940. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Circular: no. 58, Structure of Herrin 
(no. 6) coal bed in Randolph, western 
Perry, southwestern Washington, and 
southeastern St. Clair counties, Illinois, 
by Gilbert H. Cady....March, 1940. 
M. M. Leighton, chief. 

Circular: no. 59, Structural trends in the 
Illinois basin, by George V. Cohee and 
Charles W. Carter. 1940. 

Oil and gas drilling report: no. 40, 
February, 1940. M. M. Leighton, chief. 

Structure map of Herrin (no. 6) coal bed 
in Randolph and part St. Clair, of 
Washington and of Perry counties, by 
G. H. Cady. 1940. M. M. Leighton, 
chief. 

Tabulated coal data for Randolph, west- 
ern Perry, southwestern Washington 
and southeastern St. Clair counties. To 
accompany Circular no. 58. March, 
1940. M. M. Leighton, chief. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Safety bulletin: v. 6, no. 3, March, 1940. 
Department of public works and build- 
ings, Division of highways, Charles P. 
Casey, acting director; Ernst Lieber- 
man, chief highway engineer. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 


Summary of annual statements submitted 
as of December 31, 1939, by farm 
mutual insurance companies doing 
business in Illinois....compiled 
February 8, 1940. Ernest Palmer, 
director. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Rules relating to removal of dusts, 
vapors, fumes or gases from grinding, 
polishing and buffing operations, ef- 
fective July 15, 1938... .Industrial 


commission, Peter J. Angsten, chair- 
man. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of—Statistics 

and research, Division of 

Review of employment and payrolls in 
Illinois industries for January & 
February, 1940. Martin P. Durkin, 
director. 

Review of prospective building in Illi- 
nois during January, 1940. Martin P, 
Durkin, director. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

Fire protection districts. An Act to 
create fire protection districts (ap- 
proved July 8, 1927). Department of 
insurance, Division of fire prevention, 
Edward P. Allen, state fire marshal. 


Illinois—Legislative council—Research de- 
partment 
Research report: J. F. Isakoff, director. 
no. 17, Considerations involved in the 
adoption of selected property tax 
dates. October, 1939. 
no. 18, Some aspects of school ad- 
ministration in Cook County. 
January, 1940. 
no. 19, Factors involved in pension 
legislation for governmental em- 
ployees in Illinois. February, 1940. 
no. 21, The administration of relief in 
Illinois. February, 1940. 
no. 22, Special forms of public assist- 
ance (Mothers’ pensions, blind re- 
lief and old age assistance). March, 
1940. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 


Case reports, 9th, 10th & 11th weeks, 
March 4, 11 & 18, 1940. A. C. Baxter, 
director. 
Case reports bulletin: nos. 4, 5 & 6, 
February 26, March 11 & 25, 1940. 
A. C. Baxter, director. 
County incidence of certain communicable 
disease, state of Illinois, 1939. 1940. 
[A. C. Baxter, director]. 
Educational, health circular: no. 66, 
Suggested guide for the sanitary con- 
trol of public eating establishments. ... 
Albert C. Baxter, director. 1940. 
Illinois health messenger: v. 12, nos. 5, 
6 & 7, March 1 & 15. April 1, 1940. 
Albert C. Baxter, director. 
Provisional mortality and rates per 100- 
000 population, 1939, Illinois. A. C. 
Baxter, director. 
Radio talks: 
no. 510, Broadcast February 9, 1940 
over WGN. Carbon monoxide poi- 
soning, by Dr. M. H. Kronenberg. 

no. 512, Broadcast February 26, 1940 
over WGN. Rabies, by Dr. Josef 
Zichis. 
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no. 513, Broadcast over WGN March 
4, 1940. Brain fever. (Playlet 
enacted by members of the staff of 
the Division of Laboratories.) 

no. 514, Broadcast March 11, 1940 
over WGN. What’s uncommon about 
the common cold, by Dr. Claude Wm. 
Chamberlain. 

no. 515, Broadcast March 18, 1940 
over WGN. Appendicitis, by Harvey 
S. Allen. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of and 
Illinois—Sanitary water board 


Suggestions for prevention of pollution 
of waters by oil field wastes, issued 
November 1, 1938, revised February 1, 
1940. A. C. Baxter, director and chair- 
man. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 

of Circulars: 

no. 309, Safe transportation; the rules 
and regulations governing school 
pupil transportation in Illinois, pre- 
pared by Don Cash Seaton. John 
A. Wieland, superintendent. 

no. 315, Curriculum bulletin no. 2, 
introduction to the tentative cur- 
riculum guides for rural schools. 
1940. John A. Wieland, superin- 
tendent. 

no. 316, Illinois state examining board, 
compiled by C. H. Engle... .1940. 
John A. Wieland, superintendent. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 

A county-wide child welfare service, [by] 
Ione H. Agnew. 1940. A. L. Bowen, 
director. 

Welfare bulletin: v. 31, no. 2, February, 
1940. A. L. Bowen, director. 

Welfare bulletin: Index, January 1939- 
December 1939, v. 30. A. L. Bowen, 
director. 


Illinois—Registration and education, De- 
partment of 
Roster Illinois registered land surveyors 


as of January 1, 1940. John J. Hal- 
lihan, director. 


Iilinois—Sanitary engineering, Division of 
The new swimmin’ hole, February, 1940. 
Department of public health, A. C. 
Baxter, director; C. W. Klassen, chief 
sanitary engineer. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Official list of candidates for the primary 
election, April 9, 1940...., compiled 
by Edward J. Hughes, secretary of 
State. 1940. 


Illinois—State historical library 


Pope’s digest, 1815, v. 2. Edited by 


Francis 
historical library. 


S. Philbrick. 
1940. 


Illinois state 


Illinois—State museum 


The living museum: vy. 1, no. 1, March, 
1940. 

Illinois—State penitentiary — Menard 
branch 


Menard time: v. 6, no. 12, March, 1940. 
Illinois—State planning commission 
Abstract of the proceedings of the 6th 
annual Illinois planning conference 
held at the Decatur Club, Illinois, May 
9-10, 1939....Robert Kingery, chair- 
man. 1940. 
Ohio River basin in Illinois... . August, 
1939 (corrected to January 1, 1939). 
By the Staff of the Illinois state plan- 
ning commission. 1940. 
United States war department activities 
in Illinois, July, 1939. Robert Kingery, 
chairman. 1940. 


Illinois—State rural 
mittee 
Illinois rural electrification bulletin: no. 


27, February, 1940. Walter W. 
McLaughlin, chairman. 


electrification com- 


Illinois—Supreme court 


Docket Supreme court of Illinois, April 
term, 1940. Adam F. Bloch, clerk. 


Illinois—Supreme court 


Illinois official reporter: v. 373, nos. 1 & 
2, March 6 & 20, 1940. 


Illinois—Treasurer 


Monthly report: March 1, 1940; the 
funds of Illinois. Louie E. Lewis, 
state treasurer. 


Illinois—University 
Bulletin: 

v. 36, no. 87. Simplifying the com- 

binations of subjects assigned to high 

school teachers...., by Edward F. 
Potthoff. 1939. 

v. 37, no. 15. The 
accrediting of 


recognition and 
Illinois secondary 


schools. ...December, 1939. 1939. 
Illinois—University—Engineering _experi- 
ment station 
Bulletins: 
No. 318, Investigation of  oil-fired 


forced-air furnace systems in the re- 
search residence...., by A. P. Kratz 
and Seichi Konzo. 1939. 

no. 319, Lamiar flow of sludges in 
pipes with special reference to sew- 
age sludge, by Harold E. Babbitt and 
David H. Caldwell. 1939. 
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no. 320, The hardenability of car- 
burizing steels, by Walter H. Bruck- 
ner. 1939. 

Circular: no. 40, German-English glos- 
sary for civil engineering, by Alphonse 


A. Brielmaier. 1939. 
Illinois—University — Business research, 
Bureau of 
Bulletin: no. 60, The Illinois segment of 


the nations economy for 1935: a book- 
keeping picture, by Frank G. Dickin- 
son and Franzy Eakin. 1940. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
The fan-mill: v. 18, no. 7, March 1, 1940. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for— 
Rehabilitation, Division of 


Clarence W. 
Division of 


Cooperative agreement. 
Kehoe, state supervisor, 
rehabilitation. 1940. 


Illinois association of school boards 


Illinois school board journal: v. 6, no. 1, 
January-February, 1940. 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v. 33, no. 1, March, 1940. Paul 
Angle, secretary Illinois state historical 
society. 


Illinois state horticultural society 


News letter: no. 2, March, 1940. Joe B. 
Hale, secretary, Kell, Ill. 


Illinois state vegetable growers’ association 
Report: 9th annual, 1939. (Printed by 
authority of the state of Illinois.) 1940, 


A Selected List of State Documents 


Compiled by Aileen A. Rabjohns 


Publications on this list have been received on exchange and may 
be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 


ARIZONA—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Educating for American democracy. A 
symposium consisting of opinions of promi- 
nent Arizonans who are interested in public 
education. Phoenix, Ariz,. State, 1939, 24p. 
Fourteen county school superintendents, 
heads of institutions of higher learning, past 
and present presidents of the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association, and other leaders in edu- 
cation in Arizona have contributed the 
material in this publication which “can be 
made the basis... .for excellent study units 
for assembly programs, or for special lessons 
in the elementary and high school classes. .” 


ARIZONA—STATE BOARD OF VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

Inspiration and opportunity for the phy- 
sically disabled offered by the State Board 
of Vocational Education. Phoenix, Ariz., 
State, [n.d. 16p.] illus. map. 

How the service works with the physically 
disabled and what has been accomplished 
in Arizona is told by the text and pictures. 


DoweELL, A. A. AND OTHERS 

Minnesota cold storage locker plants. [St. 
Paul, Minn. State] 1940. 39p. illus. tables. 
(Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Bulletin 345) 
An economic analysis of the operations 


of eighteen cold-storage locker plants in 
Minnesota from July 1937 to June 30, 1938. 


GRAVES, J. E. 

The minerals of wheat and their relation- 
ship to human and animal nutrition. Logan, 
Utah, State, 1940. 15p. illus. tables. (Utah 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Logan. 


Circular 113) 

“This circular summarizes experimental 
work conducted over a period of years on 
the variation of the mineral content of 
wheat. Its purpose is to point out these 
differences and show their relation to human 
and animal nutrition. 


Hunt, E. M. 

Growing tree fruits on the farm. St. 
Paul, State, 1939. 16p. illus.  diagrs. 
(Minnesota. University Agricultural Ex- 


tension Division. Extension Bulletin 205) 

“A discussion of the factors to be con- 
sidered in establishing and maintaining the 
tree-fruit portion of the garden.. 


KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Annals of Shawnee Methodist mission and 
Indian Manual labor school, compiled by 
Martha B. Caldwell. Topeka, Kan., State. 
1939. 120p. illus. 
A condensation of a manuscript by 4a 
member of the staff of the Kansas State 
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Historical Society. It is a memorial for 
the 100th anniversary of the erection of the 
first buildings in which much of importance 
in the early history of the West took place. 


MERRILL, T. A. 

Orchard fertilization. East Lansing, Mich., 
State, 1940. 8p. illus. (Michigan. State 
College. Extension Division. Extension 
Bulletin 205) 

Some of the fruit growers’ problems in 
connection with satisfactory tree growth 
are considered in this publication. 


MICHIGAN—-STATE BOARD OF CONTROL 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Distributive occupational training. Voca- 
tional training courses operated under the 
provision of the Michigan State Plan for 


Vocational Education. Lansing, Mich., 
State, 1939. [20p] (Bulletin no. 237 re- 
vised ) 


“Distributive occupations are those fol- 
lowed by workers directly engaged in 
merchandising activities or in direct contact 
with buyers and sellers when distributing 
to consumers, retailers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and others, the products of farm and in- 
dustry; when managing, operating, or con- 
ducting a commercial service or personal 
business, or selling the services of such a 
business... .” 

Three plans of training are offered: 
I. Evening classes. II. cooperative course. 
Ill. Extension part-time schools or classes. 
For each plan are given suggested units of 
instruction, and qualifications of teachers. 


OSKAMP, JOSEPH 

Growing fruit for the home. 
N. Y., State, 1939. 30p. illus. 
(Cornell Extension Bulletin 421) 


A brief discussion of selection of a site, 
preparation of the soil, planting, pruning, 
and spraying of the home orchard and fruit 
garden. 


Ithaca, 
maps. 


SENECA COUNTY, N. Y.—AGRICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Farm horizons. Ithaca, N. Y., State, 1939. 
42p. illus. (Cornell Extension Bulletin 
423) 


The purpose of the third report of the 
Seneca county Agricultural Conference 
Committee is to present the collective opin- 
ions of a group of thinking, successful farm- 
ers who emphasize the broad long-time 
policies desirable for the Committee’s 


greatest future prosperity. 


Part one of the report deals with general 
agricultural problems of the county; the 
second part suggests long-time policies for 
individual types of farming, useful in any 
section of the country. 
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TANQUARY, M. C. 


Beekeeping in Minnesota; directions for 
colony management through the year. St. 
Paul, State, 1939. 32p. illus. (Minnesota. 
University Extension Division. Extension 
Bulletin 204) 

“This bulletin is published in response 
to the many inquiries for information on 
how to establish colonies of bees and how 
to care for them most efficiently... .” 


TYLER, HOWARD S. 


Buying a farm in New York. Ithaca, 
State, 1939. 36p. illus. (New York. State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. Cornell Ex- 
tension Bulletin 412) 

Whether one buys a farm in New York 
or in Illinois, this bulletin makes practical 
general suggestions to all types of pros- 
pective purchasers of farms and special sug- 
gestions to particular types of purchasers. 


WARING, ETHEL B., Dwyer, F. M., AND 
JUNKIN, ELSIE 
Guidance: the case of Ronald. 
N. Y., State, 1939. 112p. 
letin for Homemakers 418) 
This is a “record of a child who disliked 
fruits but learned during the year to accept 
them regularly and later to like them. The 
guidance procedures which brought about 
these learnings have been summarized... .” 
One of the research studies on guidance 
of young children based on motion pictures 
taken in the nursery school of the New 
York State College of Home Economics, by 
Dr. Kurt Lewin during the years 1933-1935. 


Ithaca, 
(Cornell Bul- 


WARING, ETHEL B. 


Working principles in child guidance. 
Ithaca, N. Y., State, 1939. 24p. (Cornell 
Bulletin for Homemakers 420) 

One of a series of bulletins devoted to the 
study of guidance principles in an effort to 
set up plans that may have wide applica- 
tion in every home, school, or center where 
children are under the supervision of adults. 

Comments of parents that disclose their 
puzzlement have been collected over a num- 
ber of years, and have been organized into 
ten familiar types, each of which has been 
studied to see what specific situations mean 
to the child. The best guidance fitted to the 
individual is sought. 


WISCONSIN—AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, MADISON 


Milk as a food throughout life, [by Mar- 
garet House Irwin under the general super- 
vision of E. B. Hart, Harry Steenbock, and 
C. A. Elvehjem] Madison, Wis., State, 1939. 
40p. illus. (Bulletin 447) 

A study of milk to show its mineral con- 
stituents, vitamin, protein, and other import- 
ant elements, is well illustrated and written 
for the layman. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


THE ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND ITS RECORDS 


CONSTITUTION OF 1848 


The Constitution of 1818 reflected a dis- 
trust of the Executive, and attempted to 
democratize Illinois government by giving 
relatively stronger power to the General 
Assembly as the direct representatives of 
the people. The Constitution of 1848 re- 
flected the disillusionment resulting from 
the reckless banking experiments and ex- 
travagant internal improvement program by 
which the General Assembly had plunged 
the State into bankruptcy. The power of 
the General Assembly was therefore cur- 
tailed, and the popular will was to be con- 
sulted in new places and to a much greater 
extent than formerly. 

The two most striking changes under the 
Constitution of 1848 were limitations on 
the appointing power and financial legisla- 
tion. Under the Constitution of 1818 the 
Secretary of State was appointed by the 
Governor and Senate, and the Auditor and 
Treasurer by the joint vote of the two 
Houses. Now all these officers, as well as 
the Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
were elected directly by the peopie. The 
term of the State Treasurer was two years; 
the others were to be elected for four years. 


State Debt Limits 

The State debt was limited to $50,000 
(to meet casual deficits or failures in reve- 
nues) except for war emergencies, and un- 
less the people directly authorized an in- 
crease. Three months’ notice of the pro- 
posed debt issue must be published, and a 
majority of all the number of votes cast 
for members of the General Assembly at 
the election must be in favor of the pro- 
posed debt and the necessary taxes to be 
levied in connection with it. All moneys 
borrowed must be applied solely to the pur- 
poses for which they were obtained and 
laws providing for payment of principal and 
interest might not be repealed until the 
debt was paid. 

The credit of the State might not, in any 
manner, be given to or in aid of any in- 
dividual, association or corporation. The 
railroad building of the fifties and sixties 
proved a strong temptation, however. The 
Constitution authorized the General As- 
sembly to “encourage Internal Improve- 
ments, by passing liberal laws of incorpora- 
tion for that purpose.” The principle of 


no public funds for private enterprise was 
evaded, on the pretext of this internal 
improvements clause, by authorizing cities, 
counties, incorporated towns or townships 
to vote to become stockholders in the rail- 
roads in their territories. The first of these 
laws was passed in 1857, and authorized 
such subscriptions to stock in the Oswego 
and Fox River Railroad; the Chicago, 
Amboy and Upper Mississippi Railroad; 
and the Joliet and Terre Haute Railroad. 
Similar laws eventualiy involved most sec. 
tions of the State in public railroad invest- 
ments. 

Other limitations on the power of the 
General Assembly were prohibitions against 
Private laws granting divorces or sale of 
real estate belonging to individuals. Laws 
authorizing lotteries were forbidden. Ap- 
propriation bills must not contain pro- 
visions on any other subject. Extra com. 
pensation to officers, agents or contractors 
was prohibited. Members of the General 
Assembly might not accept any civil ap 
pointment within the State or to the U. §. 
Senate during the term for which they were 
elected, and might not participate either 
directly or indirectly in any state or county 
contract authorized by any law passed dur 
ing that term or for one year thereafter. 
Roll calls on final passage of bills were re 
corded in the Journals. 


Special Sessions 

Legislative action at special sessions was 
confined to topics included in the Governor's 
call. Private and local laws were limited 
to one subject which must be expressed in 
the title. Laws, except those passed a 
emergency measures, were not to take é- 
fect until sixty days from the close of the 
session. Under the old Constitution law 
took effect immediately. The veto power 
was exercised by the Governor under the 
same restrictions which had applied to the 
now abolished Council of Revision. 

The banking clauses in the Constitution 
were aimed to prevent a repetition of 
catastrophic ventures into State banking 
“No state bank shall hereafter be created 
nor shall the state own or be liable for, any 
stock in any corporation or joint stock a 
sociation for banking purposes to be here 
after created.” Stockholders of banks wer 
to “be individually responsible to th 
amount of their respective share or shafe 
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of stock....for all its debts and liabilities 
of every kind.” Furthermore, “No act of 
the General Assembly authorizing corpora- 
tions or associations with banking powers, 
shall go into effect, or in any manner be 
in force unless the same shall be submitted 
to the people at the General Election next 
succeeding the passage of the same, and 
be approved by a majority of all the votes 
cast at such election for and against such 
law.” The first general banking law was 
passed over the Governor’s veto in 1851. 
It provided for issuance of bank notes by 
the Auditor of Public Accounts, to be based 
on securities deposited by the banks, and 
provided for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor and Senate of three bank commis- 
sioners to make annual inspections of all 
banks. These commissioners were abolished 
and their powers given to the Auditor in 
1865 and the banking laws _ radically 
altered in other respects; but the Auditor 
of Public Accounts still regulates all state 
banks. 


Secret Ballot Act 


The date for election of members was 
changed from August to November, and 
for convening from December to the first 
Monday in January. The method of 
popular voting was changed from viva voce 
to the secret ballot by an act of 1849. The 
first session under the new Constitution con- 
vened January 1, 1849. 


Sessions were practically limited to forty- 
two days by the Constitutional proviso that 
the pay for members should be reduced 
from $2.00 to $1.00 per diem for time over 
that period. Mileage was limited to ten 
cents per mile necessarily traveled. The 
per diem and mileage allowed each member 
was to be entered on the journals and pub- 
lished at the end of the session. 


Twice during the period of the second 
Constitution, the General Assembly sat for 
longer than the forty-two days. In 1863, 
after prolonged discussion of the conduct 
of the war and a lengthy filibuster in the 
Senate, the time for adjournment came with 
only the apportionment and appropriation 
bills, of the major legislation, passed. 
Republican Governor Yates vetoed the ap- 
portionment bill. The Democrats, who had 
just gained the majority in the General As- 
sembly, resolved to pass this bill over the 
veto, and a recess was taken to June 2. On 
June 10 the Governor prorogued the Gen- 
eral Assembly until December 31, 1864, 
claiming his constitutional right to prorogue 
in case of disagreement between the two 
Houses with respect to time of adjournment. 

Democratic members refusing to 
Tecognize the Governor’s authority in the 
case, drew up a vigorous protest against this 
action; and the two houses formally re- 
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This is 


mained in session for a fortnight. 
the only case in Illinois history where a 
Governor prorogued a General Assembly. 


In 1869 the General Assembly remained 
in session from January 4 to April 20. This 
prolonged session was due to the press of 
private acts which their proponents wished 
to get passed before a new Constitution 
should forbid passage of such laws. 


The minimum age for representatives was 
raised from twenty-one to twenty-five years 
and the residence requirement from mere 
residence in the State to three years. The 
minimum age for Senators was raised from 
twenty-five to thirty years with a require- 
ment of five years’ residence in addition to 
the one year residence in the district as 
formerly required. 


The Senate was to have twenty-five mem- 
bers and the House seventy-five members 
until the population of the State should 
amount to one million, when five members 
might be added to the House and five ad- 
ditional members added for each 500,000 
inhabitants up to the maximum number of 
100 members. The General Assembly of 
1847 had 40 Senators and 124 Representa- 
tives. 


Legislative Districting 


Twenty-five senatorial and fifty-four 
representative districts were apportioned by 
the Constitution. Later apportionments 
were to be made every five years, based 
upon the state and federal censuses. The 
districts must be composed of contiguous 
territory bounded by county lines. Only 
one Senator and not more than three 
Representatives might be allowed to a dis- 
trict. Cities and towns containing the 
Tequisite population might be erected into 
separate districts. Under the Constitutional 
apportionment of 1848, Cook and Lake 
Counties comprised one senatorial district, 
and Cook County alone comprised one 
representative district, being allowed two 
Tepresentatives. Cook County was divided 
into two representative districts in 1854 
and for the last session under this Con- 
stitution (1869) had two senatorial and 
three representative districts. 


Under the Constitution of 1848 there was 
a more even distribution of power between 
the Executive and the General Assembly. 
The General Assembly no longer concerned 
itself with the minutiae of government, and 
from 1848 on it is no longer true that the 
history of the State could be written from 
the legislative journals. The period was 
characterized by increased urbanization and 
industrial growth, by the building of rail- 
roads and by expansion of governmental 
agencies both as to number and regulatory 
functions. 
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Numerous Private Acts 


Private acts, particularly those relating 
to incorporations, took an increasing pro- 
portion of legislative time. The Private 
Acts, published separately for each of the 
regular session, grew in size until those for 
1867 filled three volumes totalling 2523 
pages. The 1869 Private Acts comprise 
four volumes. The framers of the Con- 
stitution evidently aimed at the suppression 
of the private bill. As noted above, private 
bills for divorces and the sale of real estate 
belonging to individuals were prohibited. 
On the subject of corporations, Article X 
Section I expressly states: “Corporations 
not possessing banking powers or privileges, 
may be formed under general laws, but shall 
not be created by special acts, except for 
municipal purposes, and in cases where, in 
the judgment of the General Assembly, the 
objects of the corporation cannot be at- 
tained under general laws.” 

Some half-hearted measures were taken 
to provide general laws to avoid the neces- 
sity for special acts. Among these may be 
cited the township and county organization 
act of 1851; restorations to citizenship (of 
ex-convicts) and provisions for vacating 
town plats and alleys, both acts passed in 
1857; for an “easy and expeditious method 
of changing names” in 1859; and for vaca- 
tion of streets, squares, lanes, alleys and 
highways in 1865. 


Early Corporation Laws 


A few general incorporation laws were 
passed from time to time: institutions of 
learning (1849); companies for manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, mining or mechanical pur- 
poses (1849); boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce (1849); plank road com- 
panies (1849); telegraphs (1849); towns 
and cities (1849); railroads (special ses- 
sion, 1849); navigation and manufacturing 
companies on navigable streams susceptible 
of slack-water navigation (special session 
1849); hospitals for sick and disabled boat- 
men (1852); transportation companies 
(1852); mining and transportation (1852); 
agricultural and horticultural societies and 
associations for improving the breeds of 
domestic animals (1855); Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Sons of Temperance and other 
benevolent societies (1855); corporations 
for transportation, forwarding and navigat- 
ing on the lakes, rivers and canals (1857); 
corporations for manufacturing, mining, 
mechanical or chemical purposes (1857); 
and_ benevolent, educational, literary, 
musical, scientific and missionary societies, 
“including societies formed for mutual 
improvement or for the promotion of the 
arts (1859). 

Most corporations, however, felt they 
were able to secure more liberal charters by 
private act than otherwise. Certainly the 


mass of corporation bills presented at each 
session prevented that careful scrutiny of 
the clauses in the charters to which present 
day incorporations are subjected. In at least 
one charter, that of Blackburn College, 
clause specifically exempting from taxation, 
forever, all real estate owned by the college 
was used seventy-five years later as a means 
of tax evasion through trust deeds to the in. 
stitution. Few corporations were subject 
to any State supervision whatsoever. Ip 
1855, however, legislation was passed pro. 
viding punishment for fraudulent issue and 
transfer of certificates of stock in corpora. 
tions. 


College Charters Issued 


Charters were issued for many purposes, 
those for towns and cities being perhaps the 
most numerous, those for railroads being 
the most prominent. Among the schools 
and colleges incorporated during the period 
were Illinois Wesleyan University, North- 
western University, Garrett Biblical In. 
stitute, Eureka College, Blackburn Uni- 
versity, Chicago University (predecessor of 
present University of Chicago), Monmouth 
College, Springfield Ursuline Convent of 
St. Joseph at Springfield, Wheaton College, 
Augustana College, Lincoln College and 
Lind University (name changed later to 
Lake Forest University). 


Corporations on miscellaneous subjects 
included the Illinois General Hospital of 
the Lake, and the Chicago Orphan Asylum 
(1849); Springfield Marine and Fire In- 
surance Co. (now the Springfield Marine 
Bank, the oldest bank in the State), the 
Illinois Central Railroad, the Icarian Com- 
munity at Nauvoo (1851); Mercy Hospital 
and Orphan Asylum of Chicago (1852); 
Bishop Hill Colony, Quincy and Peoria gas 
light companies, three Mississippi river 
bridges (1853); the Illinois State Agricul- 
tural Society (progenitor of State Board of 
Agriculture) (1853); the Chicago Tunnel 
Co. (tunnel under the Chicago river); Illi- 
nois state Horticultural Society (1857); 
Chicago Board of Trade, American Express 
Co., Chicago Horse-railway Co., (1859); 
The Chicago Y. M. C. A., Insane Asylum 
of Cook County, Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, horse railroads at Springfield and 
Peoria, the Chicago Tribune (1861); 
Springfield Home for the Friendless, Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, Douglas Monument 
Association (1863 the property was pur 
chased by the State in 1865); St. Luke's 
Hospital at Chicago, Atlantic and Pacific 
Express Co., Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
West Publishing Co., Chicago Stock Ex 
change, Illinois Staats Zeitung Co. (1865); 
National Lincoln Monument Association; 
and Chicago Artesian Water Co. (1867). 
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New State Departments 


The growth in population necessitated an 
expansion in State departments. The fol- 
lowing new offices were created by the Gen- 
eral Assembly between 1849 and 1869: 
Adjutant General (1865); the Illinois State 
Agricultural Society (incorporated 1853, 
subsidized by the State, held State Fairs 
and was the direct predecessor of the State 
Board of Agriculture created in 1871-72, 
matching subsidies were also given to county 
fairs 1855 on); Attorney General (1867); 
Bank Commissioners (created 1851, 
abolished 1865 and all duties relating to 
supervision over state banks given to 
Auditor of Public Accounts), supervision 
over insurance companies was also added to 
the Auditor’s duties in 1855; Commissioners 
to Acknowledge Deeds in Other States 
(1851); State Entomologist (1867); State 
Board of Equalization (1867, predecessor 
of the State Tax Commission); Geological 
and Mineralogical Survey (1851); and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (1854, 
an elective officer succeeding the Secretary 
of State as ex officio Superintendent of 
Common Schools). 

Prior to this period the State maintained 
only one penal institution, the Penitentiary 
at Alton, and one charitable institution, the 
Illinois Asylum for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb (now State School for the 
Deaf). 


Penal Institutions 


Two new penitentiaries were built under 
the second Constitution, the State Peniten- 
tiary at Joliet (authorized 1857) and the 
Southern Illinois Penitentiary at Chester 
(authorized 1867). The old Penitentiary 
at Alton was abolished on completion of the 
Joliet institution. The State Reform School 
at Pontiac was created in 1867, for delin- 
quent boys under eighteen years of age. 
This institution is now the Pontiac branch 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary. Younger 
boys are sentenced to the St. Charles School 
for Boys. Delinquent girls, during this 
period, were sentenced to the Chicago Re- 
form School. 

State charitable institutions were or- 
ganized as follows: 1849: Illinois Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Blind, at 
Jacksonville (now, State School for the 
Blind); 1851: Illinois State Hospital for 
the Insane at Jacksonville (now Jackson- 
ville State Hospital); 1865: Experimental 
School for the Instruction and Training of 
Idiots and Feeble-Minded Children in the 
State of Illinois, at Jacksonville (under the 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb; now the Lincoln State School 
and Colony); and the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home at Normal (now Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School); 1869; Northern Illinois 
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Hospital and Asylum for the Insane at Elgin 
(now Elgin State Hospital). The Chicago 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, chartered in 1865, 
received State subsidies in 1867 and 1869 
and after the Chicago fire turned over its 
assets to the State and became the Illinois 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary (now 
Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary). In 1855 
a census of deaf and dumb, blind and in- 
sane persons was ordered, the first survey 
of such classes made for Illinois. Each of 
the State institutions had its own board of 
trustees, but in 1869 the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities was created, 
whose duties were to inspect State and city 
and county charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions. 


The State Normal University at Normal 
was created in 1857 and in 1867 the Illinois 
Natural History Society and the State 
Entomologist (out of which developed the 
present Illinois Natural History Survey) 
were quartered there. The Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University was created in 1867 
and endowed with the seminary land fund 
which had in 1861 been donated to the 
Illinois Agricultural College at Irvington. 


Present Capitol Built 


The first State Capitol in Springfield, oc- 
cupied in 1840 but not completed until the 
early eighteen fifties, became too small, and 
in 1867 the first appropriation was made 
for the present Capitol. The first State 
Arsenal was built on North Fifth Street, 
Springfield in 1855. In 1861 a powder 
magazine was added. The old arsenal is 
now used as a warehouse by the Department 
of Public Works and Buildings. The 
present executive mansion was begun in 
1853. Prior to that the old Public Works 
Commission Office had been used as the 
Governors’ home. 


Kankakee County (1853), Douglas and 
Ford Counties (1859) were the only new 
counties established during the period. 
Oregon County (1851) and Harrison County 
(1855) were authorized but failed to or- 
ganize. Some county boundaries were 
changed between 1851 and 1869. A gen- 
eral township and county organization act 
was passed in 1849. Under this act any 
county might organize whenever a majority 
of the voters of such county, at any general 
election, should so determine. 


In 1853, all remaining State lands were 
ordered to be sold by the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, the proceeds to be applied to the 
payment of the State debt. Practically all 
had been disposed of by the close of the 
Constitutional period in 1869. The last 
federal grants of land were made to the 
State in 1850. All unsold swamp lands 
were donated, also lands to subsidize the 
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Illinois Central Railroad. The State in turn 
in 1852 donated all such swamp lands to 
the counties in which they lie. The railroad 
lands were sold to the Illinois Central Rail- 
road in return for a perpetual franchise tax 
of seven per cent on the gross income of 
the railroad—a very profitable bargain for 
the state as the future proved. 


The last of the federal land offices, that 
at Springfield, closed about 1860, and in 
1861 the General Assembly passed an act 
accepting custody of the records of all the 
various land offices in Illinois, which had 
been brought in to the Springfield office as 
each of the other offices had closed. 


Series of Game Laws 


Of other legislation showing the passing 
of the frontier, none is more convincing of 
that fact than the series of game laws which 
began in 1853. This first act declared a 
closed season each year from January 1 to 
July 20 on “deer, fawn, ‘prairie hen or 
chicken, quail, woodchuck or wood part- 
tidge” in fifteen northern and central Illi- 
nois counties. The bill was amended in 
1855 and 1865. Eighteen varieties of small 
birds were named in “An act for the pro- 
tection of orchards, and to prevent the 
destruction of small birds,” passed in 1859. 
The killing of these birds or the destruction 
of their eggs or nests was forbidden. It is 
interesting to note that sparrows and doves 
were among the protected birds, but not 
robins. 

There were no fishing laws of general ap- 
plication during this period, but several 
laws of local application passed in 1861 and 
1867, restricted the use of seins, nets and 
traps in restricted areas along the Rock and 
Illinois rivers. The most stringent of these, 
passed in 1861, but repealed in 1863, de- 
clared a closed season on all manner of tak- 
ing fish within the boundaries of Rock 
Island County, from June 1 to August 1 
and from December 1 to April 1. 


Laws against trespass dealt with new 
subjects. Trespass on property by mining 
operations was the subject of an 1861 act. 
Another act of the same year provided for 
the manner of the sale and lease of mining 
rights. In 1865 it was made a misdemeanor 
to steal or destroy growing fruit. 


Sanitation Problems Considered 


Increasing attention was paid to problems 
of sanitation. A board of sewerage com- 
missioners was created for Chicago in 1855. 
The creation of the job of fish inspector by 
the City Council of Chicago was approved 
by the legislature in 1857. “An act to 
prevent the pollution of water in this state,” 
passed in 1861, made it a misdemeanor to 
throw dead animals into water courses, 
lakes, springs, wells or common sewers. In 


1865 importation into the state of diseased 
sheep or permitting diseased sheep to run 
at large was prohibited. Appointment of a 
health officer for the city of Chicago, to 
enforce regulations for stock yards, render. 
ing works, and home sanitation were pro. 
vided by another 1865 act. Importation of 
Texas or Cherokee Cattle into the state was 
forbidden in 1867. Water companies and 
gas light plants were more and more fre. 
quently chartered. The Chicago Artesian 
Well Company was chartered in 1867 and 
the Artesian Water Supply Company for 
operating artesian welis by contract with 
local communities, also chartered in 1867, 
appear to represent the first community use 
of other than surface waters from shallow 
wells or streams. 


Laws Relating to Slavery 


The slavery issue as a local issue was 
dead in Illinois by 1849; as a national issue 
there are occasional echoes in the General 
Assembly records. The Illinois delegation 
in Congress was instructed in 1849 to vote 
that the lands acquired from Mexico be 
made free territory, and to work for ap. 
propriations for the transportation of free 
persons of color to Liberia. At the next 
session the General Assembly reversed itself 
and declared in favor of the Compromise 
of 1850. “An act to prevent the immigra- 
tion of free Negroes into this state” passed 
in 1853. In 1855 the General Assembly, 
stirred by kidnappings of allegedly free 
persons of color under the federal fugitive 
slave law, passed “An act to reclaim persons 
who have been decoyed or kidnapped and 
taken away beyond the boundaries of this 
state.” The governor, in each case reported 
to him, was to appoint an agent “to take 
such measures as he shall deem necessary 
to procure such person to be restored to his 
or her liberty, and returned to this state.” 
Expenses were to be paid from. any unap- 
propriated funds in the State Treasury. 
The same year, however, a joint resolution 
instructed the Illinois delegation “to oppose 
any and all efforts having for their object 
the disturbance of the compromise measures 
of 1850, including the fugitive slave law.” 

The so-called “temperance” movement for 
which the first state wide petitions had been 
received in 1838, was the subject of 
sporadic legislation in 1849, 1853, 1855 and 
1857. 


Early School Laws 


Common school law codes were enacted 
in 1849 and 1853. The State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, as noted above, 
became an elective State Officer in 1854. 
The State Teachers’ Institute was chartered 
in 1855, and changed its name to “Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association” in 1857. 

Miscellaneous regulations of trade and 
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commerce in addition to those cited above 
may be mentioned as follows: requirement 
that all drugs sold shall be labelled (1853); 
a joint resolution protesting against renewal 
of patents for reaping and mowing 
machines; (1855); prohibition of traffic in 
liquor, shows, plays, gaming and racing of 
animals at or near agricultural fairs (1857); 
county inspectors for plank roads (1857); 
requirement that inn-keepers provide safes 
for the use of guests (1861); regulation of 
the purchase and sale of lead mineral 
(1861); testing of cattle and platform scales 
(1861); regulation of warehouses (1867); 
and measures for eradication of Canadian 


thistle (1867); and the eight-hour legal 
day’s work act (1867). 
The first General Assembly meeting 


under the Constitution of 1848, passed an 
appropriation for the purchase of swords 
for Illinois officers in the War with Mexico. 
It was faced with an overwhelming State 
debt for internal improvements, which was 
not fully paid until 1867. The last Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting under the same Con- 
stitution in 1869 was also meeting after a 
war, and it also was faced with huge State 
debts, these resulting from that war. The 
transition from pioneer agricultural econo- 
my to an industrial urbanized society was 
now complete, and succeeding General As- 
semblies under the new Constitution of 1870 
were to be faced with a new set of prob- 
lems—those of regulating that industrial 
economy for the benefit of society. 


LIST OF GENERAL ASSEMBLIES 
UNDER CONSTITUTION OF 
1848 


16th General Assembly. 
Regular Session. 
12, 1849 
Second Session. 
7, 1849 


January 1-February 


October 2-November 


17th General Assembly. 


Regular Session. 
17, 1851 
Second Session. 


January 6-February 
June 7-23, 1852 


18th General Assembly. 
Regular Session. January 3-February 
14, 1853 
Second Session. 
1854 


February 9-March 4, 


19th General Assembly. 

Regular Session. 
15, 1855 

20th General Assembly. 


Regular Session. 
19, 1857 


January 1-February 


January 5-February 


21st General Assembly. 


Regular Session. 
24, 1859 


January 3-February 


22d General Assembly. 
Regular Session. 
14, 1861 
Extraordinary Session. 
3, 1861 
23d General Assembly. 
Regular Session January 5-February 
14, 1863. Adjourned to June 2. On 
June 10 the Governor prorogued the 
General Assembly to December 31, 
1864, but it stayed nominally in ses- 
sion until June 24 when adjournment 
was taken to December 31, 1864. It 
met on the latter date and adjourned 
sine die. 


24th General Assembly. 
Regular Session. January 2-February 
16, 1865 
25th General Assembly. 


Regular Session. 
28, 1867 

Second Session. June 11-13, 1867 

Third Session. June 14-28, 1867 


26th General Assembly. 


Regular Session. 
1869 


January 7-February 


April 23-May 


January 7-February 


January 4-April 20, 


RECORDS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY UNDER 
CONSTITUTION OF 1848 
MANUSCRIPT ARCHIVES 

HOUSE AND SENATE JOURNALS for this 
period were entered, for the respective 
houses, in leather bound folio volumes. En- 
tries for one session usually followed in the 
same volume with those for the preceding 
session. There are 21 volumes of House 
and 19 volumes of Senate Journals in this 
series, plus one volume for both Houses for 
the Extraordinary Session of 1861. 

A new type of Journal came into use in 
1863. This Journal is made up of a variety 
of printed blank forms which enabled the 
clerk to make his entry while proceedings 
were in progress. Original roll calls and 
signed committee reports were bound in 
their appropriate places. These leaves were 
bound at the top, making volumes approxi- 
mately nine inches tall and fourteen inches 
wide. This is the only type of Journal kept 
today, but the “fair copy” in folio form 
was used through the 1871-72 session. 

DEBATES as distinguished from Journal 
proceedings were not taken down, except in 
1861. In that year Robert H. Hitt and 
Henry Binmore were appointed official re- 
porters and authorized to make full reports 
of proceedings and debates on all subjects 
of general interest. These reports were to 
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be published in the Illinois State Journal 
and the Illinois State Register. The report- 
ers were paid $6.00 per day for this work. 
Each member was to receive a bound copy 
of the newspaper of his choice. Newspaper 
accounts in other years are useful sources 
of information on debates. 

HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS. Original and 
engrossed bills are in the Archives, except 
that only a few bills or other loose records 
are extant for the period 1861 through 1867. 
The legislative records were removed to the 
Archives about seventeen years ago. They 
had been stored in an unventilated vault in 
the State House where there was heavy 
condensation of moisture. Mildew, damp- 
ness and insects had reduced some of the 
records near the floor to little better than 
pulp. It is not known whether the missing 
records were never deposited with the Sec- 
retary of State, or whether these records had 
been so ruined that some one had thrown 
them away. The fact that the 1869 records 
are badly mildewed and that all bound 
records for the period are extant, leads to 
the probability of the second hypothesis 
being correct. 

THE ENROLLED ACTS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS are on file in the Archives. 

MISCELLANEOUS LOOSE MANUSCRIPTS in 
the Archives comprise chiefly petitions. 

BouND REcorRDS (exclusive of the Jour- 
nals mentioned above) comprise chiefly in- 
complete files of registers in tabular form 
showing the progress of bills towards pas- 
sage. These consist, for each House, of 
Registers of Bills Introduced, the Engrossed 
Bill Record, the Enrolled Bill Record, and 
the Governor’s Receipts for and Action upon 
Enrolled Acts; also similar records on 
Resolutions. The earliest of these, a House 
Record of Engrossed Bills, House Joint 
Resolutions Passed and House Enrolled 
Bills, is dated 1854. The modern method 
of bill numbering seems to have begun in 
1865. 

The most important Committee Records 
among the manuscripts in the Archives re- 
late to the 1859 State Indebtedness In- 
vestigations. 


PRINTED RECORDS 


HOUuSE SENATE JOURNALS and LAws 
for each session were printed under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of State. PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE LAws for each of the regular 
sessions were issued in separate volumes. 

DEBATES were published under official 
auspices in 1861 only, as noted above. 

REPORTS were published in the separate 
series known as Illinois Reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. For a detailed list of con- 
tents for this series, see Hassee, Adelaide R. 
Index of economic material in documents 


Entered as second-class matter April 22, 1919, 


of the states of the United States: Illinois, 
1809-1904. p. 15-20. It should be noteg 
that contents of different sets vary slightly, 


probably due to irregularities in sending 


issues of reports to the binder. 

REVISED STATUTES were compiled and 
published by private individuals and give, 
semi-official status through purchase ang 
distribution of copies by the State. The 
Norman H. Purple Revised Statutes was 
published in 1856; the Samuel H. Treat, 
Walter B. Scates and Robert S. Blackwell] 
compilation appeared in 1858 and the firg 
edition of the William L. Gross compilation 
in 1868. 

Eugene L. Gross and William L. Gross: 
An Index to All the Laws of the State of 
Illinois, Both Public and Private, Which 
Are Not Printed at Large in Gross’ Statutes 
of 1869, except Private Acts of 1869, 1818 
to 1869, published at Springfield, 1869, is 
an invaluable reference book. A copy of 
this rare volume has recently been presented 
to the State Library by Justice Paul 
Farthing of the Illinois Supreme Court. 

A List of Members and Officers of the 
Twentieth General Assembly was printed by 
order of the General Assembly in 1857, A 
Legislative Directory was published private 
ly by T. S. Pinkard and B. A. Richards, whe 
sold 1,000 copies to the State. Diagram 
of the two houses were published in 1865 
and 1867. Legislative Manuals were als 
issued for the 1867 and 1869 sessions. 

—M. C. N. 
(To Be Continued) 
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